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Resurgence 

Empty  even  of  echoes  is  my  heart  .  .  . 

I  look  upon  the  Host  without  surprise 
And  Infinite  Beauty  breaks  on  my  granite  eyes 
To  nothingness,  nor  makes  the  stillness  start. 

Yet  have  I  hope  of  hope  that  by  some  art 
Of  Grace,  Lazarus  again  shall  rise 
A  searcher  for  the  Secret  of  the  skies, 

Once  more  the  God-flung,  God-intended  dart. 

O  then  shall  be  the  time  my  thoughts  shall  leap — 
Unleashed  at  last — like  hurrying  hounds  of  thunder, 
Roaring  heavenward,  rend  the  ancient  sleep 
Of  forgotten  stars  and  primal  space  asunder, 

Race  up  the  farthest  and  most  fearful  steep 
Till  they  retrieve  the  Ultimate  in  Wonder. 


Felix  Doherty. 


DOMINIC  BEVAN  WYNDHAM 

LEWIS 

Charles  Gallagher 


J[  t  is  the  purpose,  also  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
(though  perhaps  no  one  else’s)  to  call  to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  if 
there  be  one,  the  work  of  one  Mr.  Dominic  Bevan  Wyndham  Lewis, 
the  Catholic  writer  of  contemporary  literature  whom  I  have  chosen  to 
exploit.  At  the  outset,  I  find  myself  in  the  usual  position  of  the  person 
attempting  to  write  on  someone  whom  he  admires  intensely.  I  have 
the  feeling  of  overpowering  inadequacy,  the  feeling  that  I  will  not, 
that  I  cannot  do  the  man  justice.  To  place  myself  in  very  distin¬ 
guished  company,  I  feel  as  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  must  have  felt  when  he 
wrote  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface  to  Wyndham  Lewis’  Francois 
Villon ,  “I  do  not  know  why  I  should  write  a  preface  for  Mr.  Wyndham 
Lewis’  Villon.”  However,  the  difference  is  that  Mr.  Belloc  proceeded 
to  write  an  excellent  preface  (upon  which  I  intend  to  draw  later).  In 
spite  of  this  difference,  I  am  not  at  all  deterred  from  writing  this 
paper.  Because  I  may,  and  probably  will  write  a  paper  of  indifferent 
merit,  does  not  at  all  mean  that  the  subject  of  that  paper  is  one  of  in¬ 
different  merit.  I  quite  whole-heartedly  subscribe  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Ches¬ 
terton’s  revision  of  the  old  maxim,  “Whatever’s  worth  doing  is  worth 
doing  badly.”  Or,  again,  as  a  gentleman  of  keen  intellect  and  rare  wit 
once  said  to  me,  “You  know  even  a  half-wit  may  be  the  means  of 
spreading  grace”;  likewise  a  half-wit  may  be  the  means  of  spreading 
good  news.  I  trust  that  I  am  not  too  presumptuous.  So  much  in  de¬ 
fense  of  writing  the  paper  in  spite  of  all  the  obvious  difficulties. 

Of  the  private  life  of  the  man,  I  have  been  able  to  discover  very 
little  and  that  little  quite  vague.  I  know  that  he  was  once  a  student 
of  mathematics.  Egad!  However,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he  re- 
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covered.  In  fact,  he  so  completely  recovered  as  to  say  in  Francois 
Villon:  “A  man  of  sensibility,  he  despised  mathematics.”  That,  my 
dears,  is  a  recovery.  He  later  studied  music  on  the  continent.  Pos¬ 
sibly  that  effected  his  cure.  I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  determine 
where  he  received  his  formal  education.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  man  is  thoroughly  educated.  He  has  come  into  the 
church  comparatively  recently,  not  earlier  than  nineteen  twenty-seven, 
Anno  Domini.  (I  like  Latin  for  its  Medieval  associations.) 

However,  I  do  not  consider  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
the  man  of  paramount  importance  in  a  paper  of  this  kind.  The  object 
of  the  paper  is  to  arouse  an  interest,  one  way  or  the  other,  that  will 
lead  to  the  reading  of  the  author  in  question.  Thus  any  knowledge  of 
his  life  would  be  of  use  only  in  supplementing  the  work  exploited  by 
the  article,  and  I  assure  you,  m’lads,  that  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis’  works 
require  no  supplement.  They  are  quite  capable  of  standing  alone. 

Of  the  man’s  works,  there  are  only  five  books  obtainable.  All  of 
these  five  I  have  obtained  and  have  read  with  avid  pleasure.  In  fact 
so  keen  was  the  pleasure  that  I  flew  with  joy  and  relief  to  him  from 
another  fellow,  whom  I  had  intended  to  treat  and  whose  name,  in  the 
interests  of  Christian  Charity,  had  best  go  unmentioned.  They  (the 
books)  are  King  Spider  and  Francois  Villon ,  biographical  more  or  less; 
The  Stuffed  Owls  and  The  Christmas  Book ,  anthologies  of  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  nature ;  and  On  Straw  and  Other  Conceits ,  a  book  of  essays. 

Before  I  go  any  farther  with  this,  I  wish  to  give  a  warning.  There 
is  a  certain  type  of  man  who  should  not  read  Wyndham  Lewis  without 
first  undergoing  an  intellectual  metamorphosis,  perhaps  I  should  say 
birth.  Now,  let  there  be  no  mistake,  there  are  those  to  whom  the 
rather  unusual  style  of  this  writer  is  strange  and  who  must  become 
acclimated  (mixed  metaphor)  before  they  can  appreciate  him.  There 
are  others  in  whom  no  amount  of  familiarity  will  awaken  appreciation. 
It  is  these  to  whom  I  refer.  They  are  the  persons  who  consider  that 
this  material-industrial  civilization,  with  which  the  capitalists  and 
magnates  have  been  so  gracious  as  to  bless  us  with  characteristic  un¬ 
selfishness  and  disinterest,  is  all  very  fine ;  they  are  the  ones  who  think 
of  Science  not  as  a  means  but  as  an  end  and  therefore  a  god,  they  are 
“sound,  common-sense,  practical,”  Dolts.  They  are  called  Plain  Men, 
or  iron-skulled  sentimentalists. 
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I  return  to  the  five  books.  To  each  of  these  books  I  have  decided 
to  give  a  brief  treatment.  The  value  of  the  plan,  prescinding  from 
the  excellence  or  mediocrity  of  the  treatment,  is  quite  evident.  Usually, 
because  of  the  volume  of  a  man’s  work,  one  cannot  in  a  paper  of  this 
type  attempt  to  discuss,  however  briefly,  each  book.  Here  because  of 
the  limited  amount  of  work  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  a  short  review 
of  each  individual  book.  And  that  I  shall  proceed  to  do. 

“King  Spider  ”  the  first  mentioned  of  the  books,  is  not  strictly  a 
biography,  but  is,  as  the  author  himself  says  “Some  aspects  of  Louis 
XI  and  his  companions.”  However,  if  it  cannot  be  strictly  called  a 
biography,  the  account  of  the  events  of  a  man’s  life,  it  certainly  is  a 
study  of  the  man  himself,  a  remarkable  study.  Lewis  has  been  most 
successful  in  recreating  the  personality  of  the  Spider  and  giving  it  a 
living  presentation. 

Louis  is  presented  as  a  cunning  and  subtle  though  not  entirely  un¬ 
scrupulous  (as  some  would  have  us  believe)  manipulator  of  affairs,  a 
brave  and  capable  soldier,  a  scourge  of  traitors,  finally  a  king,  to  whom 
the  well-being  of  his  realm  transcended  all  other  considerations.  There 
is,  however,  one  thing  in  Louis’  life  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  for¬ 
give.  It  is  his  treatment  of  his  first  wife,  the  doomed  child,  Margaret 
Stuart,  a  tragic  figure  in  perhaps  the  most  tragic  Royal  Family  of  his¬ 
tory.  The  Spider’s  unreasonable  and  groundless  suspicion,  which 
caused  him  to  surround  her  with  his  filthy-minded  spies,  preyed  upon 
her  affectionate  disposition  and  tender  heart,  until  they  embittered  the 
one  and  broke  the  other,  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  her 
dying  words  were,  “Fie  on  the  life  of  this  world,  speak  to  me  no  more 
of  it,  for  more  than  anything  else  it  wearies  me.” 

Especially  I  mention  this  last  because  Lewis  handles  the  subject 
of  Princess  Margaret  with  a  fine  sympathy  in  the  perfectly  named 
chapter,  “The  Tired  Heart.” 

In  structure  the  book  seems  to  me  to  resemble,  far-fetched  as  it 
may  seem,  the  Flamboyant  type  of  Gothic  architecture,  a  church  of 
which  type  (Our  Lady  of  Clery)  comes  in  for  particular  mention  in 
the  book.  The  Flamboyant  Gothic,  as  the  name  implies,  presents  an 
apparent  rambling,  a  seemingly  haphazard  collection  of  parts,  whereas 
the  building,  if  viewed  as  a  whole,  gives  no  impression  whatsoever  of 
lack  of  unity  or  harmony.  Similarly,  in  the  book  there  are  apparent 
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digressions  from  the  main  theme  and  yet  the  whole  does  not  at  all 
suffer  from  lack  of  unity.  This  fact  is  especially  true  of  the  Flam¬ 
boyant  Gothic  if  looked  at  part  by  part,  if  too  much  attention  is  given 
to  detail ;  likewise  while  reading  the  book,  looking  at  it  part  by  part 
as  it  were,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  its  first  sections — the  idea  of 
unity  is  likely  to  be  missed.  However,  as  the  reader  progresses  (not 
in  the  sense  in  which  Modern  Thinkers  use  the  word),  the  unity  be¬ 
comes  more  evident;  the  clearer  becomes  the  realization  that  the 
author  has  so  nicely  combined  an  atmosphere  with  a  personality  that  a 
vivid  presentation  of  a  fifteenth  century  king  in  a  fifteenth  century 
setting  has  been  accomplished. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  King  Spider  might  well  be  repeated  es¬ 
sentially  of  Francois  Villon .  There  is  present  in  this  book  the  same 
skillful  re-creation  of  personality  and  atmosphere,  always  the  proper 
presentation  in  the  proper  setting.  Further,  I  might  say  that  the 
Villon  has  a  witty  and  delightful  foreword.  Witness : 

“There  is  no  fiction  in  this  book  that  I  know  of.  I  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  permitted  myself  occasional  Legitimate  Assumptions.  For 
example,  in  the  opening  chapter  the  news  of  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus 
at  Sorbonne  is  Villon’s  own  testimony.  I  have  assumed  (I  trust  not 
too  daringly)  that 

(a)  The  bell  did  not  ring  of  itself, 

(b)  it  was,  therefore,  rung  by  some  agency, 

(c)  this  agency  was  probably  mortal, 

(d)  the  bell  was  probably  rung,  therefore,  by  the  minor  official  of  the 

University  appointed  to  ring  bells,  rather  than  the  Rector  Magnificus, 

or  the  landlord  of  the  Mule  Tavern. 

“Again,  in  recording  the  death  sentence  of  1462,  I  have  assumed 
that  it  was  not  handed  to  Villon  on  a  silver  salver,  but  that  he  was 
brought  before  the  Provost  in  prescribed  form;  and  during  the 
ceremony  experienced  some  of  those  feelings  which  a  man  in  his 
position  would  generally  feel.  And  so  forth.  I  believe  such  as¬ 
sumptions  within  strict  limits  to  be  allowable  and  agreeable.  If  I  am 
to  be  dammed  for  making  them  why,  then,  I  am  dammed  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  company  of  Austin  Dobson  (see  his  essay  on  Swift) ;  not  to 
speak  of  the  malignant  Gibbon,  the  glittering  Macaulay  and  the 
amiable  John  Richard  Green;  all  three  authorities — or  so  Mrs.  Ram- 
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boat  of  Bloomsbury  assures  me.  My  own  assumptions,  however,  have 
no  ulterior  motive.” 

In  the  Villon,  naturally  enough  there  is  considerable  French  which, 
because  of  my  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  knowledge  and  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  French  language,  has  little  attraction  for  me.  However, 
this  should  not  prevent  anyone  of  similar  deficiencies  from  reading  the 
book;  there  is  much  else  in  it.  It  is,  no  doubt,  this  ignorance  of 
French  and  failure  to  properly  appreciate  Villon  that  caused  me  to 
enjoy  King  Spider  much  more  than  I  did  Francois  Villon. 

The  third  volume  I  mentioned  is  of  a  rather  different  nature 
from  its  predecessors.  In  fact  it  is  of  a  rather  different  nature  from 
any  other  book  of  which  I  have  ever  heard.  It  is  an  anthology  of 
bad  verse,  an  innovation,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  field  of  letters, 
but  if  an  innovation,  nevertheless  a  most  laudable  innovation.  In  this 
book  Lewis  demonstrates  his  ability  to  pick  out  the  very  rank  in 
verse.  From  the  vast  field  of  English  verse  (the  work  of  contempo¬ 
raries  excepted)  he  has  chosen  and  assembled  in  this  volume  an  array 
of  such  imposing  and  such  awe-inspiring  inanities  of  verse  that  the 
soul  passes  into  perfect  ecstacies  of  stupor  upon  meditating  on  them. 
It  is  certain  that  such  stupidity  en  masse  has  never  been  equaled  and 
also  it  is  very,  very  unlikely  that  the  future,  in  spite  of  futurists,  will 
ever  produce  stupidity  equal  to  this  stupidity.  A  beautiful  collection. 
However,  the  book  is  small  and  there  are  omissions.  To  such  error  is 
our  fallen  nature  liable.  For  instance,  the  inspiring,  not  to  say  instruc¬ 
tive,  dialogue  between  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  the  mathematical  maniac, 
who  also  thought  that  seven  was  a  lucky  number,  would  not  have  figured 
at  all  in  this  tome  had  not  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  in  his  goodness  and 
mercy,  chosen  this  dialogue  as  a  subject  for  one  of  his  portraits,  of 
which  there  are  several  in  the  book,  and  given  it  (the  dialogue)  an 
interpretation  of  deep  understanding  and  rare  sympathy.  A  short  and 
instructive  introduction  is  given  each  “poet”  in  the  approved  style  of 
the  very  best  anthologies. 

The  Christmas  Book,  as  the  most  utter  numbskull  might  readily 
surmise,  has  to  do  with  Christmas.  It  is  an  anthology  of  everything 
written  on  or  about  Christmas  which  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  considers 
most  likely  to  impress  the  perverse  modern  temperament.  This  in¬ 
cludes  various,  sundry  and  divers  excerpts,  quotations  and  complete 
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literary  efforts  on  Christmas,  sui  et  subjecti.  There  are  stories,  essays, 
poems,  verses  and  playlets.  If  anyone  should  have  misgivings  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  selections,  I  say  to  him  that  both  Chaucer  and  Chester¬ 
ton  are  quoted  on  Christmas.  This,  of  course,  ends  the  argument. 
The  excellent  taste  of  selection  of  the  good  in  this  book  is  equaled  only 
by  the  faultless  selection  of  the  horrible  in  The  Stuffed  Owls. 

Incidentally,  since  the  Christmas  season  is  fairly  close  at  hand, 
let  me  advise  an  advice  to  a  possible  reader.  I  know  (and  I  am 
an  authority)  of  no  way  to  arouse  in  one’s  self  emotions  proper 
and  fitting  to  Yuletide,  to  the  Christmas  season,  than  to  enter  upon 
a  retreat,  to  shut  one’s  self  (same  one)  in  a  room,  alone,  and  taking 
The  Christmas  Book  to  read  and  meditate  upon  the  same  for  a  space 
of  at  least  nine  days  immediately  before  that  happiest  Feast  of  the 
Church;  which  must  be  the  favorite  feast  of  the  Son  of  Man,  since 
it  is  the  favorite  of  His  favorites,  the  children  of  men.  If  anyone 
thinks  this  last  to  be  irreverent,  because  of  the  flippancy  preceding  it, 
let  him  depart  and  jump  into  some  lake.  Such  thickheads  are  much 
too  plentiful. 

The  last  named  book,  On  Straw  and  Other  Conceits,  I  consider  to 
be  the  best  of  the  five.  It  is  certainly  the  funniest  of  the  five.  As 
I  have  said  it  is  a  series  of  essays  or  tries,  tries  at  about  everything, 
some  in  defense  of  that  with  which  he  agrees,  most  in  condemnation 
of  that  which  he  opposes.  The  form  that  condemnation  takes  on 
is  almost  always  satire.  At  this  the  man  displays  an  unusual  ability. 
He  is  at  his  best  when  indulging  in  violent  satire,  the  more  violent  the 
better.  This  book  sets  forth  more  of  Lewis’  personal  ideas  than  any 
of  the  others.  In  it  is  expressed  his  contempt  for  Big  Business,  Plain 
Men,  Modern  Thought  and  the  pseudo-intellectuals ;  in  short  all  this 
stupid  modern  paganism  which  is  simply  the  old  paganism  minus  its 
virtues  or  advantages. 

Before  I  leave  this  book,  I  must  mention,  if  it  but  be  slight  and 
fleeting  mention,  Mrs.  Bossom  (probably  from  Bloomsbury,  a  Bentha¬ 
mite  no  doubt)  who  figures  largely  in  this  volume.  From  time  to 
time,  in  defending  his  own  theories  and  views,  Lewis  draws  an  argu¬ 
ment  from  Authority  by  stating  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Bossom’s  concur¬ 
rence.  In  fact  Mrs.  Bossom  actually  becomes  Lewis’  muse  when  he 
turns  to  poetry  to  express  the  ego.  In  a  beautiful  ballad,  the  refusal 
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of  Mrs.  Bossom  is  coupled  with  sublime  meditation  on  spring  to  give 
us  the  remarkably  powerful  and  gripping  ballad,  “Ballade  of  Spring 

and  Mrs.  Bossom.”  So  much  for  Mrs.  Bossom. 

✓ 

There  are  of  course  in  this  man’s  writing  certain  characteristics 
which  are  found  throughout  his  work.  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc  in  the 
previously-referred- to  Preface  of  Francois  Villon  speaks  of  Villon’s 
work  as  possessing  a  quality  he  chooses  to  call  hardness.  An  economy 
of  direct  speech,  or,  “the  intensity  of  style,”  as  he  calls  it.  I  believe 
that  the  same  quality  is  present  in  Lewis’  work,  a  punch,  or  again, 
a  solidity,  a  stability  in  the  workmanship.  Also  Lewis  has  a  facility 
at  vigorous,  almost  violent  expression — something  entirely  different 
from  the  property  of  “hardness.”  An  example  of  this  vigor  occurs 
in  the  priceless  foreword  of  the  Villon  when  the  malediction,  “May 
St.  Anthony’s  Fire  scorch  his  snout,”  is  called  down  upon  the  fiery 
dome  of  the  “Red-headed  Cerberus.”  (See  dedication  Francois  Villon .) 

Of  course,  underlying  and  motivating  the  entire  body  of  Lewis’ 
work  is  a  spirit  of  pugnacious  and  challenging  Catholicism.  This 
spirit  is  the  cause  of  Lewis’  impatience  with  modern  stupidity,  which 
impatience  finds  expression  in  the  inevitable  satiric  vein.  For  example, 
in  King  Spider  we  find  this : 

“  ‘And  at  one  time  a  friar  told  her  roundly  that  it  was  not  well 
done  that  her  dogs  should  be  sleek  and  fat  while  God’s  poor  went 
empty  and  thin  with  hunger.’ 

“Such  were  the  superstitions  of  the  age.” 

And  again,  in  Villon :  “ — but  the  later  Middle  Ages  were,  alas !  no 
less  lax  than  they  were  superstitious.” 

And  consulting  the  footnote,  we  find:  “15  Sir  Wm.  Rubbage.” 

The  satire  is  likely  to  take  on  any  form  of  the  written  word,  the 
verse,  the  playlet,  the  fairy-tale,  the  essay  (in  some  sense),  and  the 
parody,  prose  or  verse.  This,  however,  is  not  the  most  striking  thing 
about  the  satire.  The  unusual  thing  is  that  Lewis  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  enjoying  himself  hugely  in  poking  fun  at  modern  idiocy.  This 
enjoying  of  one’s  self  at  such  work  is  essentially  Catholic.  The  pagan 
satirist  is  frequently  clever  and  biting  but  almost  always  bitter  and 
cynical.  There  is  no  room  for  satire  in  the  really  Protestant  tempera¬ 
ment;  it  is  stupid  and  righteous  and  sometimes  not  righteous.  It  is 
only  the  spirit  of  Catholicism,  the  spirit  at  the  heart  of  Medieval 
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exuberance,  which  can  lend  to  writing  the  quality  of  being  really  funny. 
It  is  only  the  writer  writing  in  such  a  spirit  who  can  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  enjoying  his  own  fun. 

As  I  said  very  near  the  beginning  of  this  effusion  the  object  of 
the  paper  was  and  is  to  arouse  an  interest  in  D.  B.  Wyndham  Lewis 
that  will  lead  to  the  seeking  out  and  reading  of  his  work.  If  there 
are  any,  though  they  know  not  D.  B.  W.  L.,  who  (courageous  lads!) 
have  read  this  thing  thus  far,  they  fall  into  one  of  three  classes; 
if  any  one,  by  any  wild  chance,  thinks  that  this  might  be  a  good  or  ade¬ 
quate  treatment  of  the  man,  let  him  seek  out  his  (Lewis’)  work  and 
discover  the  magnitude  of  his  error;  if  any  consider  this  paper  indif¬ 
ferent,  let  them  seek  out  the  author  discussed  and  find  how  a  delight¬ 
ful  writer  may  be  the  subject  of  an  indifferent  paper ;  if  (need  I  say 
“if”?)  any  consider  the  paper  a  poor  treatment,  let  them  seek  out 
and  discover  to  themselves  the  contrast  between  the  worth  of  the 
paper  and  the  worth  of  its  subject.  I  assure  all  that  none  will  regret 
his  seeking. 

My  responsibility  is  at  an  end.  I  have  shown  you  the  way,  not 
too  clearly  perhaps,  but  understandably.  Your  loss  or  gain  depends 
upon  your  own  choice.  Be  persuaded  by  me  or  miss  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  and  a  barrel  of  fun.  Farewell,  my  sons,  I  must  be  going. 


SHAEMAS  O’SHEEL 

Felix  Doherty 


V  V  e  suspect  that  there  was  much  of  the  poet  in 
the  parent  who  named  him  Shaemas.  For  one  thing,  there  is  a 
meditated  alliteration  about  the  combination:  Shaemas  O’Sheel.  Then 
too,  only  a  person  of  unconquerable  poetic  instinct  could  propose 
such  a  melodious  name  for  one  born  amid  the  cacophonies  of  Brook¬ 
lyn.  The  name  is  a  challenge  which  only  one  belligerently  poetic 
might  fling  to  a  world  hostile  to  melody.  There  is  something  daring 
about  it  too — and  poets  are  the  most  daring  of  people — for  it  might 
have  turned  out  to  be  in  the  way  of  a  halter  without  a  horse.  But 
coincidentally,  or  providentially,  it  did  not.  There  was  a  horse  at¬ 
tached  to  it — a  Pegasus,  not  powerful,  perhaps,  but  certainly  light  and 
fleet  of  foot.  For  O’Sheel  has  lived  up  to  his  name  and  the  spirit 
which  probably  prompted  it;  and  the  babe  with  the  singing  name 
became  a  man  with  singing  lips. 

The  Blossomy  Bough  was  his  first  book  of  verse;  and  if  it  is  in 
no  way  an  extraordinary  work  it  is  at  least  interesting.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  exaltations,  irritations  and  ex¬ 
asperations  of  a  love  affair  can  be  turned  to  the  practical  advantage 
of  providing  at  least  half  the  copy  for  a  fair-sized  volume  of  verse. 
One  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  old  adage  which  bestows  on  the 
lover  universal  affection ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  universally  true  if 
all  lovers  expressed  their  passions  in  as  graceful  a  style  as  Mr.  O’Sheel 
does.  Frequently  we  find  in  these  love  lyrics  a  fine  delicacy  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  rhythm,  as,  for  example,  in  the  following : 
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When  dawn  bends  down  and  offers  his  first  kiss 
To  the  hushed  waters  of  a  wondering  lake, 

Then,  as  a  virgin  slowly  lifts  her  veil, 

The  thin  mist  rises;  and  with  grace  like  this 
Thou  movest  thru  my  dreams;  thy  vestments  shake 
Under  the  winds  like  waters,  and  are  pale, 

And  cling  about  thy  bosom,  and  scarce  miss 
Revealing  how  thy  limbs  their  rhythms  make; 

Yet  even  in  verse  as  persuasive  as  this,  O’Sheel  betrays  a  fault 
common  in  the  young  poet — an  insistence  upon  the  external  even  where 
the  substantial  should  be  emphasized.  It  is  Aestheticism  in  a  mild 
form  and  in  O’Sheel’s  case  the  natural  leaning  of  the  young  poet  to 
such  artistic  heresy  was  probably  strengthened  by  his  admiration  of 
Yeats,  the  high-priest  of  the  modern  Aesthetes.  Luckily,  this  influ¬ 
ence  was  counterbalanced  by  the  Catholic  and  Gaelic  strains  in  O’Sheel, 
so  that,  in  his  more  mature  work  it  is  at  least  neutralized,  though  not 
wholly  extinct.  But  unfortunately  it  has  managed  to  flavor  these  love 
lyrics  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  them  lack  an  inner  vitality  and 
carry  little  conviction.  For  one  thing,  they  are  sometimes  strained 
in  their  ardor.  Often,  too,  O’Sheel  seems  to  have  been  attracted  more 
by  the  color,  the  tone,  the  persuasiveness  of  his  own  fancies  than  by 
any  vision  of  truth.  Forgetting  that  the  paradise  of  the  lover  is 
wherever  the  loved  one  is,  he  flees  from  actuality  to  a  world  of  his  own : 

I  fly  to  the  Farthest  Isle  with  Thee, 

The  Farthest  Isle  of  the  Western  Sea, 

And  there  we  live  while  the  passionate  winds 
Cry  us  “Love!”  and  urge  “Embrace!” 

In  a  word,  his  love  seems  that  of  the  dreamer  rather  than  of  the 
realist  or,  more  precisely,  the  actualist.  For  despite  O’Shaughnessy’s 
musical  libel  which  begins,  as  you  may  remember: 

We  are  the  music  makers 

And  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams, 

the  worthwhile  poet  has  always  been  more  of  an  actualist  than  those 
who  pretend  to  be,  while  they  confine  themselves  to  the  material. 

However,  even  in  these  lyrics  we  find,  once  or  twice,  a  glimpse  of 
the  bolder  and  more  penetrating  Catholic  note.  This  bit  is  not  unlike 
something  from  Joseph  Plunket: 
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...  I  became 

A  priest  in  the  Temple  of  Life:  the  secret  doors 
Opened  before  me,  to  the  inmost  shrine, 

The  sanctuary — and  I  stood  before 
God’s  Presence  in  a  Woman ! 

However,  the  best  love  lyric  in  the  volume  is  one  which  appeals, 
not  through  any  Catholic  note,  not  through  any  particular  penetra¬ 
tion  nor  boldness  of  conception,  but  rather  through  its  strong  and 
convincing  emotional  quality,  the  color  of  its  phrasing  and  the  easy 
sweep  of  its  melody.  “The  Lover  Bids  All  Passionate  Women  Mourn” 
is  one  of  O’SheePs  best: 

Mourn  with  red  lips,  pale  women  who  wander  alone, 

Having  each  a  sorrow  too  great  for  another  to  share, 

Deirdre  whose  fate  was  saddest  because  you  were  most  fair, 

Finavar,  doomed  for  your  pride  to  carry  a  heart  of  stone, 

And  all  who  were  broken  because  of  your  loveliness, 

Mourn  with  dishevelled  hair,  for  you  understand 
The  heart  of  a  lover,  you  know  that  its  bitter  distress 
If  love  should  fail,  is  more  than  the  grief  of  a  land 
For  its  strong  spear-bearing  sons  who  have  met  defeat. 

Mourn  for  I  tell  you  my  Love  who  is  passing  sweet 
As  berries  in  Autumn,  and  fair  as  a  blossomy  bough, 

And  proud  with  a  pride  like  yours,  pale,  sorrowful  ones, 

Has  taken  her  thoughts  from  me  and  broken  her  vow, 

And  the  world  is  a  terrible  crumbling  of  moons  and  of  suns. 

Mourn  with  dim  eyes,  O  sad  and  beautiful  ones. 

Besides  the  love  poems,  there  are  many  other  pleasant  little  melo¬ 
dies  in  this  volume  along  with  a  good  deal  of  uninspired  versification. 
Here  is  a  woeful  example  of  the  latter  from  “Annus  Mirabilis” : 

And  North  and  South  where  deathly  cold 
Spreads  sea  and  land  with  glistening  ice, 

By  strength  and  courage  and  device 
We  push,  till  all  their  tale  is  told. 

Certainly,  no  “Annus  Mirabilis”  produced  that. 

But  then,  first  volumes  of  verse  generally  show  a  lack  of  dis¬ 
passionate  judgment  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  bring  O’Sheel  to  task  for 
verse  which  finds  no  place  in  his  collected  poems. 

It  would  not  be  well  to  leave  this  volume  without  at  least  a  men¬ 
tion  of  the  most  famous  of  O’SheePs  poems:  “They  Went  Forth  to 
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Battle  but  They  Always  Fell.”  The  ancient  exaltation  and  the  an¬ 
cient  grief  of  the  Gael  burns  in  this  poem  with  a  flame,  still  and  white 
in  its  intensity.  In  verse  at  once  melodious  and  strong,  O’Sheel  has 
expressed  the  deep  sorrow  and  the  deep  pride  of  a  race  splendidly  vic¬ 
torious  even  in  defeat.  Here  is  the  last  verse : 

They  went  forth  to  battle  but  they  always  fell. 

Their  might  was  not  the  might  of  lifted  spears. 

Over  the  battle-clamor  came  a  spell 

Of  troubling  music,  and  they  fought  not  well. 

Their  wreaths  are  willows  and  their  tribute,  tears. 

Their  names  are  old,  sad  stories  in  men’s  ears. 

Yet  they  will  scatter  the  red  hordes  of  Hell, 

Who  went  to  battle  forth  and  always  fell. 

Although  The  Light  Feet  of  Goats,  O’Sheel’s  second  volume,  con¬ 
tains  no  single  poem  which  can  equal  this,  the  general  tone  and  quality 
of  the  verse  is  considerably  higher  than  in  The  Blossomy  Bough .  We 
find  a  wider  range  of  subject  and  a  more  mature  view,  expressed  in 
word  and  rhythm  more  deft  and  compact.  But  there  is  still  a  dis¬ 
couraging  number  of  merely  pretty  verses,  a  too  frequent  lack  of 
virility  in  conception  and  expression.  They  reveal  an  O’Sheel  still 
suffering  from  the  malady  of  Aestheticism.  That  O’Sheel  himself  was 
not  unaware  of  this  is  shown  in  “The  Dilettante  Wakens” : 


I  have  lain  too  long 
In  a  purple  bed, 

Of  nuts  and  honey 
Too  long  I’ve  fed, 

The  rose  and  poppy 
Too  long  have  shed 
Ineffable  languor 
On  my  head. 

Grey  and  silver 
And  fawn  and  mauve, 
Dim  lakes  beneath, 

Dim  skies  above, 

Pale  wine,  pale  women, 
Pale  petals  shed, 

These  did  I  love 
In  the  life  I  led. 
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It  was  surely  an  ill-fated  day  that  O’Sheel  succumbed  to  the  pale 
loveliness  of  Yeats  and  acknowledged  him,  as  he  does  in  this  volume, 
his  “Master  of  Song.”  But  perhaps,  too,  Yeats  is  not  altogether  to 
blame.  Certainly  there  was  no  soil  more  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
such  a  weed.  O’Sheel’s  environment  militated  against  him.  It  is 
not  in  a  huge  and  raucous  city,  like  New  York,  that  one  may  feel 
the  pulse  of  life  and  see  the  substance  of  it  clearly.  Penetration  is  the 
fruit  of  reflection;  reflection  demands  leisure  and  inner  solitude;  and 
a  busy  city  life  provides  occasion  for  neither.  Inevitably  the  mind 
becomes  centered  more  on  externals  than  essentials.  And  so  it  was, 
perhaps,  with  O’Sheel.  And  at  least  there  is  evidence  of  some  struggle 
against  the  superficiality  which  threatened  to  overpower  him.  Only 
the  clear  and  unsentimental  eye  of  Catholicism  could  produce  “The 
Field  of  Dust,”  a  passage  of  which  goes : 

I  am  the  field  of  dust, 

I  who  am  body  and  soul. 

I  am  the  muster  roll 
Of  all  the  demons  foul, 

I  am  the  splendid  whole 
Legion  whose  spears  extol 
God,  whose  sword-thrust 
Gilds  the  dark  dust. 

Here  does  the  battle  roll 
Endless,  and  must. 


Naught  can  assail  me,  naught 
Cause  the  red  ruin  wrought 
But  my  own  lust 
And  I  can  trust 

Naught  but  my  God-hood,  naught. 

For  the  Catholic,  the  actuality  of  spiritual  values  and  their  tran¬ 
scendency  over  the  material  are  familiar  and  abiding  facts.  It  is  a 
knowledge  which  begets  a  high  assurance,  a  sense  of  mastery  over  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  a  sense  of  permanence  amid  them.  It  is  the  root 
of  the  deepest  laughter. 

With  such  immortal  gayety  does  O’Sheel  sing  in  these  lines  from 
“He  Whom  a  Dream  Hath  Possessed.” 
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He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  treads  the  impalpable  marches. 

From  the  dust  of  the  day’s  long  road  he  leaps  to  a  laughing  star, 
And  the  ruin  of  worlds  that  fall  he  views  from  eternal  arches, 
And  rides  God’s  battlefield  in  a  flashing  and  golden  car. 


“Mary’s  Baby,”  one  of  the  few  poems  O’Sheel  has  written  on  any 
subject  explicitly  religious,  is  in  this  volume.  We  have  noticed  it 
before  in  “The  Catholic  Anthology”  and  have  yet  to  learn  why  it 
merits  the  place,  for  neither  the  thought  nor  the  expression  is  above 
the  ordinary. 

This  volume  reveals  another  and  minor  aspect  of  O’Sheel — his 
love  of  nature.  “Kine  of  The  Hills”  and  “A  Night  on  The  Hill”  show 
a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  pastoral.  “A  Night  on  the  Hill”  is  par¬ 
ticularly  notable  for  a  certain  wild  gayety,  an  intoxication  of  spirit 
made  highly  contagious  by  lines  such  as  these : 

And  the  glory  of  God’s  wild  mirth  was  revealed  to  me, 

And  I  saw  how  the  elements  played  at  a  game  through  space, 

How  the  wind  was  mad  with  a  vast  impetuous  glee, 

And  a  starry  gladness  broke  on  the  sky’s  pale  face. 

White  naked  runners  in  the  dark,  the  clouds  a-race, 

And  virginal  snowy  dancers  veiled  with  lace. 

There  are  other  lyrics  in  the  volume  which  are  worth  noting  for 
one  thing  or  another:  “The  Final  Mercy”  for  its  eloquent  un-Catho- 
licity,  “Blanchette  Sings  on  an  April  Eve”  for  its  trippingly  musical 
coquettry,  “The  Women  of  the  Shawls”  for  some  vigor  of  expression 
and  a  certain  lack  of  balance. 

With  The  Light  Feet  of  Goats,  the  curtain  falls  on  O’Sheel’s  poetic 
career.  It  was  a  career  that  was  something  of  a  tragedy — for  O’Sheel 
was  the  poet  of  a  promise  unfulfilled.  Such  poems  as  “The  Field  of 
Dust”  and  “They  Went  Forth  to  Battle” — presaged  an  art  powerful 
and  penetrating,  of  youthfully  enthusiastic  assurance  or  of  quietly 
poised  certainty.  Unfortunately,  there  were  forces  that  worked  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy:  O’Sheel’s  en¬ 
vironment,  his  literary  and  perhaps  his  social  and  educational  back¬ 
ground.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  O’Sheel  became  the  battle¬ 
ground  of  Catholic  and  un-Catholic  forces.  In  the  first  he  sensed 
liberation,  the  full  realization  of  his  own  capacities  of  thought  and 
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feeling;  in  the  second  he  sensed  limitation  and  frustration.  His  ideal 
of  poetry  was  Catholic  but  in  the  face  of  confirmed  literary  habits 
inimical  to  his  ideal  he  felt  unable  to  achieve  consistently  the  standard 
he  was  obliged  in  honesty  to  set  for  himself.  And  so  he  chose  to  be 
silent. 

Two  years  ago  he  set  the  seal  upon  that  silence  by  publishing 
“Jealous  of  Dead  Leaves ”  a  volume  of  verse  selected  from  his  two 
previous  works.  There  is  little  in  this  book  that  is  not  worth  read¬ 
ing;  there  is  much  that  is  well  worth  reading.  The  next  to  the  last 
poem,  “A  Hope  at  Least”  is  especially  significant,  revealing,  as  it 
does,  his  loftier  ideal  of  poetry,  his  sense  of  frustration  and  of  un¬ 
realized  capacities  which  we  have  mentioned  above.  It  is  a  sonnet 
and  the  sextet  goes  as  follows: 

Oh,  there  will  be  rare  revelry  in  my  soul, 

As  when  a  King’s  house  glows  with  sudden  sound 
To  hail  the  newborn  man-child  of  a  King, 

And  where  the  immortal  stars  of  beauty  roll 

Through  the  vast  heavens  of  thought  that  have  no  bound, 

New  flame  will  leap  when  my  true  song  I  sing. 

We  hope,  with  O’Sheel,  that  this  poem  is  merely  au  revoir ;  we 
are  afraid  it  is  adieu. 


Iphigenia 

Oh,  what  loneliness  in  my  sundered  heart, 

Sitting  beside  this  solitary  sea, 

And  all  my  thoughts,  oh,  Hellas!  turned  to  thee. 

So  do  I  wait,  a  priestess,  chaste,  apart ; 

But  my  fleet  spirit,  like  some  Thracian  dart 
Tipped  with  the  lightning,  might  so  carry  me 
From  this  unhappy  isle,  until  I  see 
The  shores  of  home.  And,  lo !  the  hot  tears  start. 

I,  who  have  seen  the  sacrificial  knife, 

Held  in  the  holy  priest’s  uplifted  hand, 

Seeking  my  hallowed  neck,  the  while  my  life 
Was  warm  and  sweet  within, — now  would  I  stand 
Fearless  and  strong,  and  let  my  blood  run  rife 
Could  I  but  see  once  more  my  fatherland. 

Edward  D.  Burns. 


I 


THE  MONK  OF  LINDISFARNE 

Paul  J.  Kiley 


-JL  wo  monks  of  the  ninth  century  walked  along  the 
shore  of  the  monastery  island  of  Lindisfarne.  Either  one  could 
have  visioned  the  day  four  hundred  years  before  when  Ireland’s  patri¬ 
arch  had  visited  this  same  island — an  old  man  belonging  to  a  spiritual 
royalty,  clothed  in  his  apostolic  robes,  leading  a  procession  of  surpliced 
monks  up  the  green  mount  to  the  abbey.  Then  he  had  blessed  the 
monks  and  the  abbey.  And  from  the  stone  steps  he  had  spoken  of 
the  work  and  of  the  spirit  which  was  to  emanate  from  this  monastery, 
which  was  to  pervade  and  to  be  Ireland. 

Yet,  neither  Conall  Gilban  nor  his  companion  Alcuin  thought  of 
that  day.  Their  minds  were  filled  with  the  news  that  a  hostile  Danish 
fleet  was  not  far  distant.  When  the  former  was  chief  lord  at  the 
king’s  court  he  had  been  in  many  a  situation  such  as  now  presented 
itself.  But  an  urbane  spirit  which  had  since  been  sharpened  by  his 
contact  with  the  real  knowledge  to  be  found  in  the  monastery,  had 
always  led  him  out  of  danger. 

“The  Norman  who  brought  our  supplies  two  days  ago,”  he  began, 
“warned  the  abbot  of  its  approach.  According  to  his  story  it’s  only  a 
small  fleet,  but  under  the  command  of  Olaf  Sigurd,  a  heartless  wretch. 
He  was  placed  in  authority  merely  because  a  few  years  attendance  at 
the  college  of  Leipzig  were  supposed  to  have  made  an  intelligent  man 
of  him.” 

“A  familiar  breed,”  replied  Alcuin.  “Because  they  have  mingled 
with  scholars  they  assume  the  mien  of  a  pundit,  put  on  the  cloak  of 
superiority  and  lord  it  over  their  simple  but  more  sensible  country¬ 
men.” 

“I’ve  heard  many  stories  about  this  Dane.  I  believe  you  know 
that  the  King  once  sent  me  to  Leipzig  to  induce  a  few  scholars  to 
spread  learning  in  Ireland.  During  my  visit  the  rector  of  the  college 
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regaled  me  frequently  with  details  of  Sigurd’s  pursuit  after  knowledge. 
He  entered  in  a  competition  a  tract  on  the  Danish  people  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  conglomeration  of  ill-quoted  sententious  excerpts 
from  old  masters.  Summed  up,  all  the  stories  come  to  this,  that  he 
was  the  most  imperfectly  enlightened  individual  with  whom  a  college 
ever  severed  relations;  for  he  was  not  graduated  because  the  rector 
wished  to  avert  the  undoubted  dishonor  of  enrolling  the  Dane  among 
the  erudite  of  Leipzig.” 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  further  discourse  upon  Sigurd’s 
college  days  for  a  breathless  novice  was  shouting  down  to  them  from 
a  somewhat  distant  hill — “The  Danes — other  side  of  the  island — ten 
ships !  ” 

All  leisure  disappeared  from  the  monks’  pace  and  they  hurried 
to  the  beach  where  the  foreigners  were  landing.  There  they  saw  all 
manner  of  men;  sailors  of  the  swashbuckling  type;  dark  Spaniards, 
whom  the  Danes  had  impressed  into  service;  hairy,  savage-looking 
menials  stripped  to  the  waist.  And  from  a  ship  larger  than  the  rest 
came  Olaf,  tall,  blonde,  swaggering,  and  with  a  face  on  which  the 
cruelty  of  a  pirate  was  almost  hidden  by  the  manifestly  inordinate 
desire  to  be  a  man  of  nobility,  of  learning.  Unexcelled  arrogance  was 
in  his  bearing  as  he  approached  St.  Aidan,  the  abbot,  and  began  a 
brief  speech  in  preparation  of  which,  it  was  apparent,  he  had  spent 
much  time. 

“My  dear  sir,”  thus  the  pagan  addressed  Aidan,  “we  have  come  to 
demand  the  surrender  of  the  island.  Of  violence  there  is  no  need; 
submission  will  gain  for  you  an  assurance  of  safe  conveyance  to  the 
continent  where  you  may  enter  what  monastery  you  will.  Since  you 
are  a  learned  gentleman,  I  think  you  will  see  that  my  terms  are 
reasonable.” 

“Ah,”  whispered  Conall  to  Alcuin,  “God  has  sent  us  a  reasonable 
man.  Deliverance  is  certain.” 

“But  where  is  there  a  cloister  that  will  receive  so  many  of  us?” 
asked  Aidan  of  the  Dane.  “A  labor  of  our  kind  on  which  charity 
makes  so  many  demands,  leaves  no  financial  excess  to  allow  us  to 
aid  more  than  a  few  people  at  any  one  time.  And  so  it  is  with  other 
communities.” 

“It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  all  go  to  the  same  monastery. 
There  are  plenty  of  them  over  there.” 
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“Our  work,”  replied  the  abbot  patiently,  “is  among  our  own 
people  and  demands  concerted  action.” 

“Nevertheless,  good  sir,  I  have  spoken.  You  have  but  to  choose 
the  continent  or  death.” 

The  Dane  gazed  with  avaricious  eyes  over  the  beautiful  island, 
and  already  he  pictured  it  as  a  most  convenient  center  from  which 
he  might  make  frequent  sallies  upon  near-by  Northumbria. 

“Pardon,  Father,”  broke  in  Conall,  feigning  a  humility  that  Aidan 
did  not  demand  of  his  monks,  “but  I  think  perhaps  this  man  is  right.” 

“A  wise  monk,”  murmured  the  Dane  approvingly. 

“What,  Gilban!  Do  you  think  of  leaving  our  people  to  bar¬ 
barians,  to  pagans  who  will  force  a  dead  religion  upon  the  souls  that 
we  have  made  fertile?”  The  abbot  was  indignant  that  one  of  his 
flock  should  be  so  ready  to  forsake  their  parishioners  in  Northumbria. 

“Please  believe,  Father,  that  I  am  no  less  grieved  than  you.  But, 
dead,  we  should  be  of  no  use  to  our  people,  while  we  might  be  able 
to  return  later  on  if  we  now  go  to  the  continent  as  this  wise  and 
learned  lord  suggests.  “Although,”  he  added  when  he  saw  that  the 
Dane  grew  mistrustful  at  this  compliment,  “his  wisdom  and  learning 
are  not  sufficient  to  perceive  the  greatness  of  our  work.”  Then  to 
himself,  “Careful,  Gilban,  the  rector’s  stories  were  somewhat  exag¬ 
gerated.” 

“You  are  wrong,  monk,”  said  Sigurd  in  vindication.  “I  con¬ 
sidered  your  work  and  my  own,  and  I  concluded  that  the  extension 
of  empire  was  a  nobler  achievement  than  the  spreading  of  those 
dreamy  doctrines  of  yours.” 

“That  is  the  only  conclusion  to  which  you  could  come,”  answered 
the  monk,  “for  your  aptitude  for  warlike  deeds  is  so  great  that  it 
must  needs  influence  your  decision.”  Again  to  soothe  the  very  sensi¬ 
tive  spirit  of  mistrust  at  compliments  in  the  Dane  he  added,  “But 
physical  and  mental  power  should  be  equally  balanced  and  not,  as  is 
the  case  with  you,  one  far  superior  to  the  other.  For  how  could  your 
mind  ever  approach  the  magnitude  of  your  exploits?” 

Whether  Gilban  was  praising  him  for  his  physical  prowess  or 
whether  he  was  belittling  his  intellectual  ability,  the  Dane  could  not 
tell.  For  a  moment  he  was  torn  between  suspicion  caused  by  praise 
and  anger  aroused  by  the  insult  to  his  cerebral  efficiency.  But 
finally  vanity,  the  eternal  comfort  of  mental  unfortunates,  superseded 
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both  these  emotions  and  Sigurd  chose  to  believe  that  the  monk  was 
acknowledging  his  martial  glory.  Yet  he  did  not  yield  to  vanity, 
and  lest  it  might  possibly  overcome  him  later,  he  turned  to  Aidan  and 
said,  “All  this  is  idle  talk.  I  repeat  my  terms  which  are  final.  Do  you 
prefer  life  on  the  continent  or  death  on  this  island  ?” 

The  abbot  hesitated  a  moment;  Conall  Gilban  stepped  forward 
and  persuaded  him  that  their  only  hope  was  in  going  to  the  continent 
whence  they  might  return  later  on. 

“Separation  will  be  temporary,”  he  said.  “Cloisters  will  be  found 
to  house  us  in  groups  of  five.  I  myself  would  be  able  to  place  Alcuin 
and  four  others  as  lecturers  at  the  college  of  Leipzig.  They  will — ” 

“Leipzig !  ”  cried  Olaf .  “Did  you  attend  college  there  ?  To  think 
that  I  should  find  a  fellow  graduate  in  this  land!  For  know,  monk, 
that  I  spent  three  happy  years  there,  and  but  for  too  frequent  carousals 
would  have  been  graduated  not  only  with  academic  but  also  with  civic 
honors  which  were  awaiting  me  in  my  native  land.” 

“Pirate,”  murmured  Alcuin  to  himself,  “thy  ship  is  scuttled.  Hail, 
Conall  1  ” 

“You  were  a  student  at  Leipzig?”  questioned  the  monk  as  if 
surprised.  “Your  greatness,  your  nobility  of  character  I  recognized. 
But — a  student  of  Leipzig !  ” 

Conall  Gilban  stood  as  one  overcome  and  with  a  look  which 
asked  for  confirmation  of  this  seemingly  wonderful  piece  of  news 
he  turned  first  towards  Olaf,  then  towards  Aidan,  finally  towards  Al¬ 
cuin.  Only  the  last-named  caught  the  light  in  the  monk’s  eye. 

“Yes,”  the  Dane  opened  the  door  of  his  heart  and  out  came  the 
long-repressed  vanities.  He  could  be  candid  and  outspoken  with  a 
brother  student.  “I  went  there  fifteen  years  ago.  Sira  von  Kaulbach 
was  the  rector  then,  and  frequently  he  complimented  me  for  my  work. 
Did  you  know  him?” 

“Very  well,”  answered  the  monk,  “he — do  you  chance  to  be  from 
Odense?” 

“Yes,”  said  Olaf  eagerly,  “why?” 

“Then  it  must  have  been  you  to  whom  he  referred.  There  was 
attending  the  college,  he  said,  a  Dane  from  Odense.  What  wisdom! 
Why,  for  a  great  part  of  the  afternoon  he  talked  of  nothing  but  this 
student’s  knowledge — extraordinary  in  a  youth  of  his  age,  he  had 
never  seen  the  like.” 
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“He  must  have  told  you  also  of  the  honors  I  might  have  received.” 
Sigurd  dreamed  that  he  was  in  cap  and  gown  marching  up  the  aisle 
to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Rector  the  honors  due  him  as  a 
scholar  of  ability. 

“True,”  replied  Gilban,  “von  Kaulbach  spoke  at  length  about 
your  tract  on  the  Danish  people,  and  its  worth.  There  were  parts  of 
it  which  he  himself  said  were  worthy  of  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
masters.” 

This  remark  sent  Olaf  into  ecstacies.  The  splendor  of  the  court 
of  Charlemagne  burst  upon  his  mind,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  erudite 
group  whom  that  great  monarch  had  imported  for  the  enlightenment 
of  his  people,  he  saw  himself  holding  forth,  a  commanding  figure  on 
whom  were  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Frankish  king¬ 
dom.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  he  brought  himself  back  to 
reality  and  went  on,  “I  was  a  great  thinker  then,  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  classics.  But  you,  did  you  like  von  Kaulbach?” 

“Ah !  ”  said  the  monk,  “a  better  man  there  was  not ;  a  man  among 
men,  and  equal  of  any  scholar,  and  such  a  judge  of  human  nature; 
even  in  your  case  he  missed  not  one  detail  of  those  outstanding  charac¬ 
teristics  which  I  have  perceived  in  you.  Upon  first  meeting  you,  one 
might  think  that  he  exaggerated  but  when  that  same  person  knows 
you  better  he  will  vigorously  maintain  that  the  Lord  Rector  was  much 
too  conservative.” 

All  the  thanks  that  the  monk  desired  for  this  pretty  speech  were 
contained  in  the  words  which  Sigurd  now  addressed  to  Aidan.  “Of 
course,”  he  said,  “you  realize  that  I  cannot  offend  a  brother  of  Leip¬ 
zig;  therefore,  I  bestow  this  island  upon  you.  Perhaps  a  banquet 
tonight  would  not  be  out  of  place,  to  celebrate  the  finding  of  a  brother, 
and,  on  your  part,  the  preservation  of  your  monastery.  Until  then  I 
shall  converse  with  Conall  Gilban.” 

“I  should  like  nothing  better  tonight,”  replied  the  monk,  “but 
just  now  a  religious  duty  must  be  observed,  and  so  if  you  will  permit 
I  shall  be  off  to  my  confessor.” 

In  his  present  festive  spirit  the  Dane  would  allow  the  monk  to  do 
anything  and  though  he  wanted  to  converse  with  Gilban,  he  acquiesced. 

“Well,  until  tonight,  Conall.” 

“Until  tonight,  Olaf.” 


To  Virgil  of  the  Bucolics 

Oh,  Mantuan,  thou  who  with  tender  eyes 
Hast  found  the  toilers  from  the  mid-day  heat 
Seeking  the  valley  where  the  grape-vines  rise, 
Within  their  purple  close  to  find  retreat: 

Gather  me,  too,  among  them,  where  arise 
The  muted  trampling  of  the  oxen’s  feet — 

Oxen,  snow-white,  and  wreathed  for  sacrifice, 

And  there  mine  age  with  thine  in  reverence  meet. 

Oh,  singer  of  harvest  and  the  April  rain 
And  streaming  clouds,  the  late-born  of  the  sea, 
Here  in  this  song  I  gather  them  again, 

Wonder  and  Joy  and  Passion’s  ecstasy, 

The  quiet  laughter  that  is  taught  by  pain — 

All  the  long  wisdom  of  the  years — for  thee! 


Edward  D.  Burns. 


ON  COMIC  STRIPS 

Charles  Donovan 


/having  considered  at  length  the  subject  of  comic 

strips,  I  reach  the  following  conclusion:  First,  that  while  comics  are 
neither  evil  nor  ridiculous,  their  writers  should  be  taught  to  regard 
their  occupation  as  a  profession,  not  as  a  lunatic  diversion,  and  to 
make  life,  not  laughs,  their  primary  object.  Secondly,  that  it  would 
be  an  interesting  experiment  if  the  parents  read  the  comics  and  the 
children  wrote  them.  And  thirdly,  that  to  abolish  funnies  when  they 
afford  a  wholesome  pastime  to  so  many  thousands  of  people  year  in 
and  year  out,  would  be  to  commit  an  act  of  colossal  uncharity.  Indeed, 
my  attitude  on  this  subject  has  not  always  been  thus  favorable.  I  had 
faith  in  the  comics,  I  lost  that  faith;  and  now  I  have  faith  again. 

It  is  four  or  five  years  since  a  portion  of  each  Sunday  was  set 
apart  and  religiously  observed  for  the  reading  of  the  “colored  strips.” 
In  those  days  no  obligation,  moral  or  filial,  could  interfere  with  this 
Sunday  morning  rite ;  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  deaf  to  bothersome 
pleas  to  review  my  catechism,  I  enjoyed  the  “funnies,”  funny  or  no. 
But  there  came  a  time  in  my  life,  as  I  approached  manhood,  when  I 
determined  that  I  should  be  dedicated  to  matters  of  greater  moment, 
and  with  that  marvelous  adaptability  of  human  nature,  I  was  able  to 
cast  the  funnies  out  of  my  life  and  make  room  for  material  more  be¬ 
fitting  the  calm  and  serenity  of  maturer  reflection.  I  admit  that  at 
first  I  found  it  difficult  to  enjoy  Browning  and  Milton,  that  I  never 
applied  myself  to  them  too  strenuously  or  with  overmuch  zeal.  But 
at  least  I  was  never  seen  engaged  in  the  puerile  pastime  of  reading  the 
funnies.  Indeed,  I  took  indulgent  pleasure  in  scoffing  at  my  elder  and 
flightier  sisters  for  their  evident  amusement  at  the  vulgarities  of  the 
comics.  .  .  .  But  of  late,  I  have  come  to  change  my  opinion — as  one  is 
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apt  when  he  shaves  more  than  once  a  week — and,  while  I  feel  in  no 
danger  of  becoming  a  “funnies”  addict,  yet  I  am  more  tolerant  of  the 
homely  tastes  of  others. 

It  came  about  this  way.  I  was  faithfully  making  my  way  to 
school  one  morning,  thinking  how  lucky  I  was  to  have  a  seat  and 
wondering,  with  some  logic,  if  street  cars  would  have  any  effect  on  the 
course  of  Philosophy.  .  .  .  She  was  portly.  She  was  built  on  huge  pro¬ 
portions — I  put  it  mildly.  The  nose,  slightly  aloof,  the  eyebrows, 
a  bit  lifted,  carried  an  air  of  importance,  of  defensive  dignity.  It 
was  evident  that  she  was  making  a  titanic  effort  to  overcome  the  handi¬ 
caps  nature  had  showered  upon  her.  The  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  her 
the  fanciful  thought  struck  me  that  I  was  viewing  a  character  just 
out  of  a  comic  section.  There  was  nothing  striking  or  peculiar  about 
the  woman,  yet  viewed  in  my  present  state  of  mind  she  was  a  car¬ 
toonist’s  masterpiece.  I  could  look  away,  gaze  at  other  objects,  and 
then  look  back,  and  I  could  still  see  her,  with  an  equally  imposing 
butler  and  a  meek  husband,  parading  in  the  comic  strip. 

It  was  then  that  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  purpose  of 
the  comic  strip  is  to  depict  life,  to  caricature  it — true,  the  lighter  side 
of  life,  yet  life;  and  it  was  then  that  my  literary  prejudice  against 
funnies  was  dissolved  in  the  light  of  an  awakened  sense  of  humor. 
I  admit  that  many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  so-called  “comics”  have 
lost  sight  of  their  supposed  original  purpose,  resulting  in  colorfully 
ridiculous  atrocities  supposedly  connected  with  things  humorous. 
However,  I  advocate  not  abolition  but  reform,  for  I  have  never  been 
one  to  throw  the  boat  away  because  of  the  barnacles.  I  fancy  that  it 
would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  throw  the  barnacles  away  because 
of  the  boat.  And  so  let  it  be  with  the  funnies. 

It  may  take  a  vulgar  taste  to  see  the  humorous  side  of  life — maybe 
not.  If  so,  I  think  I  may  find  myself  reverting  to  vulgarisms,  for  I 
think  there  are  few  things  in  life  so  fine  as  to  see  a  man  who,  amid 
all  that  is  so  drab  and  colorless  around  us,  can  pick  out  the  brighter, 
the  lighter  incidents  of  life  and  earn  his  bread  with  a  smile,  conse¬ 
quently  eating  it  with  a  greater  relish.  In  a  word,  my  heart  goes  out 
to  the  man,  high  or  low,  learned  or  unlettered,  who  can  laugh  at  me, 
and  you,  and  himself,  and  who  can  genuinely  appreciate  a  satire  in 
pictures. 


FRAGMENT 

/ 

Felix  Doherty 


T 

JL  his  is  a  play  for  the  Littlest  Theatre,  that  is,  the 
home.  You  are  having,  let  us  say,  a  little  social  affair  at  your  shack 
and  have  chosen  your  guests  carefully.  By  that  I  mean  that  they  are 
the  kind  of  people  who  will  talk  even  if  the  food  does  get  cold. 
You  live  (probably)  in  one  of  those  conventionally  arranged  houses 
where  the  living  room  adjoins  the  dining  room,  with  folding  doors  or 
some  such  thing  in  between.  However,  these  architectural  features 
are  not  important.  The  point  is  that  you  have  some  unoccupied  space 
— such  as  the  living  room — which  is  slightly  removed  from  your  guests 
as  they  sit  around  the  dinner  table,  or  wherever  else  they  decide  to 
sit.  Sometime  after  the  meal  is  over  you  arise  and  pipe  up  some¬ 
what  as  follows : 

You:  Ladies,  gentlemen,  and  my  friends!  As  a  special  feature 
of  this  binge  we  are  presenting  a  short  play  called  “Fragment.”  ( After 
the  wise  cracks  you  proceed ):  The  author’s  name  I  shall  withhold 
unless  the  verdict  on  the  play  is  favorable.  ( Your  listeners,  if  there 
are  any,  impressed  by  your  charity,  will  say,  “Good  old  Roger  I”  You 
raise  the  hand  of  modesty  in  a  deprecating  gesture).  .  .  . 

The  success  of  this  little  piece  depends  in  great  part  on  you.  It 
is  a  happy  play  but  not  a  merry  one.  There  are  two  characters — both 

women.  Their  names  don’t  matter — the  author  calls  one  of  them — 

% 

the  one  who  speaks  first — Mrs.  Jones.  The  second  one  he  calls  Mrs. 
Smith. 

The  living  room  is  the  stage.  You  will  notice  that  it  is  rather 
dimly  lighted.  It  is  the  living  room  of  a  rather  old  house  at  dusk  on 
a  November  day.  Now  I’ll  turn  out  the  lights  in  this  room  (you  do 
so)  just  to  help  you  concentrate  and  the  play  begins. 
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The  door  oj  the  living  room  opens  and  a  hearty  woman’s  voice  is 
heard: 

Mrs.  Jones  :  And  this  is  the  living  room,  m’am. 

(Mrs.  Smith  enters  slowly — a  small }  thin  woman  oj  about  sixty, 
soberly  and  neatly  dressed.  There  is  only  one  way  to  describe  Mrs. 
Smith :  she  is  like  a  star — old  and  simple  and  of  glowing  tranquillity. 
But  for  a  while  it  is  early  evening  and  the  star  is  a  timid ,  hesitant 
star.) 

Mrs.  Smith:  (almost  to  herself):  Yes,  yes.  This  is  the  living 
room  .  .  .  (She  speaks  always  in  a  quiet  voice.  She  stands  perfectly 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  room  as  though  there  were  a  spirit  here, 
breathing  upon  her.  Mrs.  Jones,  a  big,  hearty  woman  of  about  fifty- 
five,  has  followed  her  in  and  stands  waiting  patiently.  Then): 

Mrs.  Jones:  Well — I  guess  you’ve  seen  the  whole  house,  m’am. 
( It  is  not  an  insinuation — She  is  incapable  of  that.  She  merely  states 
a  fact.) 

Mrs.  Smith:  Yes,  yes — I  know — (she  stops  confusedly): — I 
mean,  it  was  very  kind  of  you  to  go  to  so  much  trouble. 

Mrs.  Jones  :  Oh,  no  trouble  at  all,  m’am.  ( A  pause) :  How  do 
you  like  the  place? 

Mrs  Smith  :  Very  well.  Very  well. 

Mrs.  Jones  :  This  living  room  looks  kind’er  dark,  now  the  sun’s 
gone  down.  But  it’s  real  cheerful  in  the  day. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  Oh,  I  think  it’s  very  cheerful — even  now.  (With 
a  little  apologetic  smile) :  The  darkness  seems  rather — friendly. 

(She  turns  her  gaze  to  the  front.  Mrs.  Jones  follows  her  glance 
and  nods  her  head  in  that  direction  as  she  speaks): 

Mrs.  Jones  :  That  fireplace  is  about  the  only  bad  feature  about 
the  room. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  I  don’t  know  ...  I  rather  like  it,  I  think. 

Mrs.  Jones:  (A  tolerant  soul):  Well,  I  suppose  it’s  just  the 
way  you  look  at  it.  Kind’er  makes  a  lot  of  dirt  though.  Lets  in 
such  a  pile  of  dust,  you’d  be  busy  all  day  with  a  duster. 

Mrs.  Smith:  (Slowly):  It’s  an  old  fireplace  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Jones  :  ( Nodding) :  Old  as  the  house — fifty  years  anyway. 

They  don’t  have  many  fireplaces  nowadays. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  No  .  .  .  no,  they  haven’t. 
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Mrs.  Jones  :  And  if  they  do,  they  ain’t  built  like  that.  ( A  pause. 
Mrs.  Smith  still  continues  to  look  at  the  fireplace ) :  Looks  sort’er 

bleakish,  don’t  it? 

Mrs.  Smith:  (Who  doesn't  think  so):  Well — yes  ...  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  does. .  .  .  Do  you — would  you  mind,  if  I  sat  down  for  a  minute 
or  so? 

Mrs.  Jones:  (Heartily) :  Not  a  bit.  Go  right  ahead,  m’am. 

Mrs.  Smith:  (Sitting):  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Jones  (Easing  her  own  bulk  into  a  chair):  I  ain’t  feeling 
so  fresh  myself.  And  I  know  what  it’s  like  house-hunting.  ( A  pause. 
Thenf  with  a  questioning  air):  It’s  a  wonder,  though,  you’d  be  think¬ 
ing  of  buying  down  here.  Property’s  gone  down  so  in  this  part  of  the 
town. 

Mrs.  Smith  (Apologetically):  Well — I  .  .  .  you  see,  I  wasn’t 
thinking  of  buying.  (The  other  woman  stares.  Mrs.  Smith  continues 
rather  painfully):  I  suppose  I  should  have  told  you,  but  I  was  so 
afraid  you  wouldn’t  let  me  see  the  place.  So  when  you  didn’t  ask 
me  if  I  was  thinking  of  buying,  I  thought  I’d  better  not  say  any¬ 
thing.  I  suppose  it  wasn’t  right  putting  you  to  so  much  trouble,  but — 

Mrs.  Jones  (Puzzled):  Oh,  no  harm  done  at  all,  m’am.  There 
wuzn’t  no  trouble  about  it. 

(An  awkward  pause.) 

Mrs.  Smith  :  You  see  ...  I  lived  here  once. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Oh! 

Mrs.  Smith  :  That  was  a  long  while  ago — thirty-five  or  thirty-six 
years,  I  suppose.  ( She  looks  at  the  other  with  a  quick  little  smile  that 
mingles  courage  and  wistfulness) :  It  was  when  I  was  first  married. 

Mrs.  Jones  :  I  know.  ( But  she  doesn't ,  for  she  adds) :  I’m  kind’er 
sentimental  myself,  now  and  again.  (The  other  smiles.) 

Mrs.  Smith  :  Well  ...  I  don’t  know  that  it  was  exactly  that. 

Mrs.  Jones:  (Clearing  it  up  once  and  for  all):  No,  but  you 
sort’er  like  to  see  if  things  have  changed — or  if  they’re  the  same  as 
they  used  to  be,  that’s  all. 

Mrs.  Smith:  (Slowly):  I  don’t  think  I  cared  whether  or  not 
things  had  changed.  It  was  .  .  .  well  ...  as  if  it  was  I — I  wanted 
to  see  if  I  had  changed.  It’s  hard  to  explain. 
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Mrs.  Jones:  Sure.  I  know.  (A  long  pause.  Then):  .  .  .  Sort  of 
a  big  house  for  a  couple  nowadays.  But  big  houses  was  more  the 
style  then. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  Yes.  And  we  thought  we — we  might  need  the  space. 
(Again  she  smiles — that  quick,  somewhat  wistful  smile.  But  her  voice 
and  her  face  are  just  as  quiet,  just  as  serene) :  .  .  .  But  we  didn’t.  .  .  . 
My  husband  died  just  two  years  after  we  were  married.  .  .  .  And 
there  was  only  one.  It  was  a  boy.  ...  He  died  four  months  later. 
(There  is  a  long  pause.) 

Mrs.  Jones:  (Breaking  the  silence  at  last) :  You  sure  had  it  hard 
— losing  two  of  them  like  that. 

Mrs.  Smith:  I  don’t  know.  I  didn’t  really  lose  them,  you  see. 
I  thought  I  had.  But  what  I  lost  was  just  myself.  And  when  I 
found  myself  again,  I  had  them. 

Mrs.  Jones:  (With  a  knowing  air):  That’s  true.  But  it  must 
have  been  hard  all  the  same.  I  had  eight  of  my  own  and  though 
sometimes  when  they  wuz  young  they  wuz  a  bit  of  a  bother,  I’d 
rather  die  myself  than  lose  a  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Yes  .  .  .  yes.  .  .  .Eight  children.  ...  I  envy  you. 
You  have  been  a  great  artist. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Me — an  artist!  I  don’t  see  that. 

Mrs.  Smith:  (Smiling):  It  was  from  my  husband  I  first  heard 
that.  “Women,”  he  used  to  say,  “are  the  world’s  greatest  creative 
artists.  Out  of  their  own  bodies  they  may  make  a  living  temple  for 
a  God.” 

Mrs.  Jones:  (After  a  pause) :  It’s  a  beautiful  way  to  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  Smith:  (Nodding — with  quiet  decision):  It’s  the  only  true 
way  to  look  at  it. 

Mrs.  Jones  :  It  ain’t  every  man  looks  at  it  that  way. 

Mrs.  Smith:  (Meditatively) :  I  wonder  sometimes  ...  if  that 
isn’t  because  so  many  women  never  look  at  it  that  way  .  .  .  (Stating 
a  fact) :  You  are  a  Catholic,  aren’t  you? 

Mrs.  Jones  :  How  did  you  know  that  ? 

Mrs.  Smith:  That  was  easy:  the  holy  pictures — and  the  little 
statues.  .  .  .  I’m  one,  too.  .  .  .  (Meditatively) :  So  you  have  eight  chil¬ 
dren.  .  .  .  Have  you  any  boys  ? 
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Mrs.  Jones:  Three.  But  there’s  only  one  with  me  now — the 
baby  of  the  house.  He’s  thirteen.  Then  there’s  one  married — that’s 
Robert.  And  the  oldest — George — he’s  a  priest. 

Mrs.  Smith:  A  priest  .  .  .  your  son  .  .  .  what  a  privilege.  .  .  . 
You  are  another  Mary.  (She  looks  away):  If  things  had  been  dif¬ 
ferent — but  there  I  go  whining  again.  .  .  .  People  talk  of  poverty  and 
sickness.  But  they  are  nothing  to  the  pain  of  seeing  an  unattainable 
beauty.  ...  It  is  like  being  refused  absolution.  .  .  .  But  then,  what 
beauty  do  any  of  us  deserve?  It’s  a  gift — and  I  haven’t  been  with¬ 
out  a  good  bit  of  it. 

Mrs.  Jones:  (Nodding):  God  is  good. 


Mrs.  Smith:  (Indicating  the  fireplace):  My  husband  and  I  used 
to  have  a  fire  there  on  cool  nights  and  we’d  sit  before  it  and  talk.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  strange  man.  He  could  make  the  familiar  strange  and  the 
strange  familiar.  You’d  talk  with  him  and  after  a  while  it  was  as 
though  your  body  melted  away  and  there  was  nothing  but  your  soul 
and  his.  He  took  you  to  the  edge  of  space.  ...  I  was  afraid  at  first 
.  .  .  but  after  a  while  we’d  leap  off  together  into  the  Infinite  .  .  .  like 
two  comets  .  .  .  and  there  was  no  time,  no  space,  only  a  sea  of  shining 
exaltation  all  around  .  .  .  and  it  was  only  when  we  came  back  that 
we  began  to  feel  tired.  And  he  used  to  tell  me  that  some  day  we’d 
never  come  back  to  feel  tired — that  we’d  go  beyond  the  law  of  spiritual 
gravity  and  become  one  with  Exaltation.  .  .  .  That  was  what  death 
meant  for  him. 


Mrs.  Jones:  (Dimly  understanding) :  He  must  have  been  a  fine 

man.  $0  '  ]  \m  1 

Mrs.  Smith  :  .  .  .  He  made  me  see  the  miracle  of  common  things 
like  earth,  and  water  and  stone.  .  .  . 


Mrs.  Jones:  There’s  something  in  that  all  right. 

Mrs.  Smith  :  My  family  didn’t  like  him.  They  thought  he  wasn’t 
practical  or  level-headed.  The  trouble  was,  I  suppose,  that  he  was 
too  practical.  They  thought  he  was  a  dreamer.  But  it  was  he  who 
showed  me  that  you  could  never  really  possess  anything  which  wasn’t 
within  you;  and  that  the  things  which  really  mattered  were  things 
you  could  give  away  and  still  have,  because  they  were  divine.  ...  It 
must  seem  strange  to  you  to  hear  me  telling  you  such  things. 
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Mrs.  Jones:  Not  a  bit,  m’am.  What  would  any  of  us  do  if  we 
hadn’t  someone  to  listen  to  us? 

Mrs.  Smith:  ( Gratefully ) :  It  does  help,  doesn’t  it?  Especially 
when  you  want  so  badly  to  tell  someone.  ...  You  see,  I  live  with  my 
sister.  I  haven’t  much  money;  and  now  and  then  she  says  things 
(she  smiles)  .  .  .  but  I  know  she  doesn’t  mean  to  hurt  me.  .  .  .  She’s 
always  been  very  comfortably  off  you  see.  ...  I  suppose  it  isn’t  to 
everyone  God  gives  the  grace  of  what  we  call  ‘a  hard  life.’ 

Mrs.  Jones  :  It’s  true.  We  never  know  what’s  best  for  us. 

Mrs.  Smith:  God  has  been  very  good  to  me — too  good,  I  some¬ 
times  think.  ...  I  might  have  had  a  comfortable  life  too,  and  then  I 
would  have  lost  so  much.  ...  I  suppose  it  may  sound  queer  .  .  .  it’s 
providential,  I  think,  that  I’m  a  Catholic.  Though  I  may  not  look  it, 
I’m  really  rather  daring  .  .  .  and  it’s  only  when  you’re  a  Catholic  that 
you  can  be  daring  and  yet  be  safe.  ...  You  know,  I  sometimes  have 
the  wildest  fancies.  .  .  .  Often,  at  Mass,  when  the  priest  raises  up  the 
host  and  the  shining  chalice,  I  can  do  nothing  but  look ;  I  can  think  of 
no  prayer;  but  a  wild,  wild  laughter,  too  great  for  sound,  rises  up  in 
me  like  a  big  wind  and  I  think  the  bells  are  laughing  with  me.  And 
I  offer  up  my  laughter  to  God  instead  of  a  prayer  .  .  .  but  I  often 
think  it  isn’t  so  strange  that  I  should  do  that,  for  I  think  all  real 
laughter  began  on  the  Cross  and  if  there  is  any  sorrow  about  it,  it  is 
sorrow  for  ourselves  and  not  for  Christ.  ...  I  hope  I’m  not  scandaliz¬ 
ing  you. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Indeed  you’re  not,  m’am.  I  don’t  know  that  I’ve 
ever  felt  that  way  myself  but  there’s  something  to  be  said  for  it. 

Mrs.  Smith:  (With  an  apologetic  smile):  I’m  afraid  I’m  a  bit 
of  a  spiritual  harum-scarum.  (Ruefully) :  I  guess  I  don’t  deserve 
much  of  a  reward  for  anything  I’ve  done.  I’ve  had  too  much  fun  out 
of  it.  And  besides,  I’ve  had  everything  my  own  way.  I’ve  worked 
in  all  sorts  of  places — department  stores  and  restaurants — I  never  had 
much  schooling,  though  I’ve  read  a  great  deal — and  then  I’d  be  out 
of  a  job  and  take  sick  and  all  my  money  would  go  for  doctors’  bills. 
.  .  .  I’ve  had  wonderful  chances  of  gaining  merit  from  suffering  pa¬ 
tiently,  but  I’d  get  thinking  about  that  merit  and  I’d  be  so  glad  that 
I’d  forget  all  about  the  suffering.  (With  a  mischievous  twinkle  in 
her  eye) :  So  I  was  left  with  nothing  to  offer  up,  after  all.  .  .  .  But  I 
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guess  it  served  me  right  for  being  so  cocksure  and  proud  about  it.  .  .  . 
(Rising)  There,  I’ll  be  talking  all  night  if  you  let  me. 

Mrs.  Jones  :  Oh,  there’s  no  hurry  at  all. 

Mrs.  Smith:  You  have  a  large  family;  and  I  know  there  must 
be  a  big  supper  to  get  .  .  .  (Meditatively) :  I’m  always  thoughtless 
that  way.  .  .  .  Besides,  I  have  a  long  way  to  go  and  I  hate  to  be  late 
for  meals.  It’s  bound  to  make  it  unpleasant  for  someone. .  .  .  Well  .  .  . 
(She  takes  a  last  look  around .  After  a  pause ,  she  speaks):  You 
know,  once  I  hated  to  leave  this  house.  I  saw  in  it  an  image  of  all 
that  meant  to  me.  ...  It  is  hard  to  turn  away  from  mirrors.  Who 
knows  but  what  you  might  lose  all  in  the  turning?  .  .  .  And  I  turned 
to  myself  and  I  found  that  I  was  a  mirror  too.  .  .  .  Most  of  us  have  to 
be  torn  away  from  that  mirror.  .  .  .  Some  poets,  you  know,  would 
have  you  see  God  in  nature  and  others  would  have  you  see  Him 
through  nature.  ...  I  think  Francis  of  Assisi  was  the  wisest  of  them 
all.  He  turned  away  from  nature  and  went  into  a  dark  cave.  And 
when  he  came  out  there  were  no  mirrors,  for  he  walked  in  God.  .  .  . 
(The  other  woman  says  nothing .  Mrs .  Smith  holds  out  her  hand.)  .  .  . 
Goodbye. 

Mrs.  Jones:  Goodbye,  m’am.  (They  shake  hands.) 

Mrs.  Smith  :  And  thank  you  ever  so  much.  ( She  starts  to  go.) 

Mrs.  Jones  :  I’ll  go  to  the  door  with  you. 

(They  go  out.  The  door  closes.  You  turn  on  the  lights  and  the 
play  is  over.) 
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Thanksgiving 

As  doth  the  sun  that  on  the  midmost  day, 

Against  a  road  where  many  men  have  gone, 

Shine  with  a  steadfast  light,  so  hath  there  shone 
On  some  sweet  hours  a  bright,  sublimer  ray — 
Withouten  which  nor  grows  the  spirit  gay, 

Nor  eye  perceives  that  which  it  looks  upon 
But  through  the  spectral  darkness  weak  and  wan 
I  press  mid  thorns  that  bar  the  tedious  way. 

Yet  for  these  moments  when  the  road  hath  stood 
Revealed  with  radiance  above  my  worth, 

Where  led  a  path  an  angel’s  foot  deserves, 

My  thanks,  oh  God,  and  in  that  mystic  flood 
Behold  me  standing  blind,  as  one  on  earth 
Who  sometime  saw,  and  loseth  Whom  he  serves. 


James  T.  Cotter. 


ON  AND  UNDER  UMBRELLAS 

N 

C.  Glynn  Fraser 


j.  have  always  believed  that  umbrellas  were  first 
invented  by  soothsayers  or  medicine-men  as  a  preventive  rather 
than  a  defensive  measure.  .  .  .  Does  the  day  look  threatening?  .  .  . 
Ungraciously  I’d  tuck  my  umbrella  under  my  arm  and  sally  forth — 
and  before  long  the  skies  would  smile  at  my  credulity. 

So  now  I  never  take  one  of  my  own  volition — I’d  stay  home  be¬ 
fore  it!  But,  well,  there  are  lady  friends,  of  course — I  almost  left 
out  that  last  comma! — with  soft,  shapely,  delicate,  and  expensive,  er — 
hats,  I  think  they  call  them. 

The  conclusion  of  a  cloudy  or  starless  sky  is — an  umbrella,  one 
of  that  neat  little  kind  that  looks  like  a  sunshade,  and  is  just  about  as 
effective  in  keeping  off  the  rain.  I  always  wish  it  were  convertible, 
like  one  of  those  few  they  have  in  the  moving  pictures,  so  I  could  put 
the  confounded  thing  in  my  overcoat  pocket.  But,  it’s  not,  so  why 
grow  morbid  ? 

The  varied  colors  of  umbrellas  are  perhaps  their  only  redeem¬ 
ing  feature.  For  many  young  ladies,  a  rainy  day  is  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  their  optimism  and  their  pretty  umbrellas.  In  spite 
of  the  damp  environment,  they  refuse  to  allow  their  spirits  to  become 
dampened,  so  they  dart  out  into  the  rain,  not  minding  gloomy  clouds 
but  instead,  smile  beneath  a  silken  canopy  of  gay,  golden  yellow,  de¬ 
fiant  red,  or  smiling-lagoon  green. 

With  gentlemen,  the  umbrella  seems  to  be  fixed  on  a  somber, 
mournful  black,  another  harbinger  of  added  discomfit.  But  a  man’s 
umbrella  does  keep  off  the  rain,  and  it  is  big  enough  for  two !  Now 
when  a  man  is  alone,  he  may  carry  one  of  these  reminiscences  of  the 
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old  horse-and-buggy  sunshades,  and  bear  the  burden  of  gloom  in 
silence.  But  when  he  is  with  the  young  lady,  he  must,  er — let  us  say, 
of  necessity,  give  in  to  “the  more  ferocious  of  the  species”  and  carry 
the  gay  preventive — that  is,  preventive  for  her ,  because  when  the 
gentleman  is  carrying  her  umbrella,  he  presupposedly  is  in  for  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time.  For  with  the  umbrella  perched  over  her  head  like  a  tender 
mushroom  over  a  pretty  moth,  his  main  object  is  to  calculate  the 
split-second  when  the  drip  of  the  umbrella  will  slide  off  and  trickle 
down  his  neck,  like  a  cold  snake  into  its  hole  in  the  warm  earth. 
Personally,  I  find  that  if  it  is  raining  moderately  hard,  half  way 
through  the  fourth  step  is  the  time  to  cunningly  dodge  a  bit  closer  to 
her  head,  muttering  “Didn’t  get  last  word,  pardon  me?  couldn’t  hear 
because  of  that  Ford  rattling  by,”  or  something  equally  subtle.  Of 
course,  if  it  is  really  raining ,  one  hasn’t  a  chance — you’ve  got  to  get 
wet! 

Then  again,  if  some  knight  should  meet  a  fair  damsel  in  dis¬ 
tress,  so  to  speak,  it  really  is  a  pleasure  to  have  an  “umbrella  for  two.” 
With  a  lively  conversation  and  flashing  smiles,  one  hears  the  pat-pat 
of  the  rain  on  the  taut  silk  only  as  though  listening  to  it  at  night 
in  a  comfortable  Morris-chair,  the  only  light  the  leaping  fireplace,  and 
the  imagination  running  riot  to  the  tune  of  the  rain  on  the  roof. 

There  are  countless  reasons  for  disliking  the  umbrella,  not  the 
least  being  the  time  wasted  in  thinking  of  its  correct  spelling. 

Then,  too,  carrying  the  thing  when  not  in  use  is  beastly  bother¬ 
some  These  gay  umbrellas  all  have  the  cute  little  feminine  touch,  the 
tassel,  and  I  have  a  habit  of  playing  with  it.  So  far,  I  have  only  broken 
off  one ;  but,  in  consequence  of  being  fond  of  playing  with  it,  the  um¬ 
brella  swings  to  one  side  and  either  hits  some  innocent  by-stander  or 
passer-by,  or,  and  worse  still  (I  pray  it  never  happens  again ! ),  its  dull, 
blunt,  and  almost  perfectly  flat  point  hits  the  young  lady’s  new  silk 
stockings  and  cuts  a  thread,  causing  an  immediate  and  startling  run, 
followed  by  sickly  apologies  mingled  with  self-directed  disgust  and 
embarrassment,  as  bitter  as  gall,  and  sweetened  only  by  her  gracious 
smile  of  understanding  and  her  knowing  and  aged  remark,  “Silly  boy !  ” 
which  makes  one  feel,  surely,  not  any  too  comfortable. 

Straightway  you  put  the  thing  under  your  arm,  a  la  shotgun, 
and  on  boarding  the  car  (for  I  always  leave  the  LaSalle  at  home  in 
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order  to  avoid  traffic  congestion,  you  know),  a  crowded  car,  it  won’t 
allow  you  to  sit  down,  for  it  has  lodged  its  end  in  the  stomach  of  the 
fat  man  next  you  and  the  handle  has  looped  around  the  arm  of  the 
fellow  that  boarded  the  car  directly  behind  you. 

Having  arrived  at  your  destination,  the  theatre,  it  is  very  con¬ 
tentedly  placed  in  between  your  two  seats,  the  tassel  around  the  mid¬ 
dle  chair-arm  so  as  to  secure  it  stationary.  At  last !  with  a  sigh.  Of 
course  there  is  always  the  late-comer.  The  stage  is  now  set  for  his 
entrance.  It  just  happens  that  he  is  either  long-legged  or  short¬ 
legged,  lanky  or  stunted,  or,  in  other  words,  no  matter  his  physique, 
he  contrives  in  some  manner  to  trip  over  the  umbrella,  catching  his 
balance  only  after  he  has  almost  knocked  you  over  by  grabbing  your 
arm  or  shoulder  or  by  throwing  an  arm  around  your  neck,  and  by 
placing  a  none  too  gentle  hand  on  the  head  of  the  innocent  and  igno¬ 
rant  man  (oh,  never  woman!)  in  front. 

The  show  over,  you  satisfactorily,  or  more  usually,  unsatisfactorily, 
make  your  way  to  the  exit,  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  audience  if  pos¬ 
sible.  While  discussing  the  amateurish  performance  of  Miss  So-and-so, 
and  the  fine  characterization  of  the  young  aviator,  you  suddenly 
remember  the  umbrella.  Knowing  that  you  have  forgotten  it,  still 
you  reach  to  your  arm.  Then,  mumbling  apologies  for  your  negli¬ 
gence,  your  forgetfulness,  you  hurry  back,  fighting  your  way  through 
army  after  army,  and  wishing  you  had  not  been  so  hasty  in  getting 
out  to-night,  it  is  there,  it  hadn’t  rained,  the  first  shall  be — it’s  gone, 
anyway ;  and  after  the  sleepy  usher’s  “boxzoff’ce-intha-mawnin’,”  think 
you  won’t  need  it  after  all.  But,  to  use  some  old  but  appropriate  ex¬ 
pression,  while  the  cat’s  away  the  mice  will  play,  and  it  never  rains,  it 
pours. 

Magnanimously  you  hail  a  taxi — a  sacrifice  fully  compensated  by 
the  ride  home,  and  that,  despite  the  thought  that,  being  a  college  man, 
you’ll  have  to  wait  a  week  from  Saturday  before  buying  that  new  hat. 


~\ 


Power 

I  longed  for  Power — to  build  up  the  white, 

Cool  walls  above  the  traffic  to  the  sky; 

To  weave  a  web  of  steel  and  float  it  high 
Against  a  swift  wind,  among  the  gulls  in  flight; 
Or  sound  the  utmost  silence  of  the  night, 
Plunging  those  depths  wherein  the  planets  die 
And  at  the  birthplace  of  the  stars  reply 
To  the  vague  questions  of  most  distant  light. 

And  I  have  found  it,  not  where  slim  stars  play, 
Not  in  strong  walls,  nor  desolate  and  cold 
In  empty  air  amidst  stern  winds  and  wild — 

But  here  where  I  waken  from  my  slow  dismay 
To  find  the  glory  that  your  fond  eyes  hold 
Above  the  beauty  of  a  sleeping  child. 


John  Butler. 


AN  ORCHESTRA  AND  A  CON¬ 
DUCTOR 


Joseph  G.  Brennan 


JL  t  is  not  an  unfitting  coincidence  that  this  year,  in 
which  Boston  observes  the  300th  anniversary  of  her  founding,  should 
also  witness  the  commencement  of  the  50th  season  of  one  of  her  oldest 
and  most  valued  artistic  institutions,  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  story  of  its  founding  by  Col.  Henry  L.  Higginson,  the  noted  Boston 
financier,  is  set  forth  too  completely  in  other  volumes  to  compel  review 
here.  But  it  would  be  altogether  unjust  if  one  were  to  mention  this 
noted  band  of  musicians  and  neglect  to  acknowledge  the  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude  which  every  music  lover  of  Boston  owes  to  that 
public-spirited  patron  of  the  arts  through  whose  unceasing  labor  and 
unselfish  generosity  this  orchestra  was  founded. 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  orchestra  (1881),  George 
Henschel  was  appointed  conductor.  He  is  living  today  and  conducted 
at  the  Anniversary  Concert  at  Symphony  Hall.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  well-beloved  Wilhelm  Gericke,  who  for  twelve  long  and  fruitful 
years  drilled  the  band  which  gradually  began  to  take  its  place  among 
the  established  orchestras  of  the  world.  Gericke  was  followed  by  the 
most  famous  conductor  of  the  day,  Arthur  Nikisch,  of  whom  Claude 
Debussy  said,  “He  has  the  pose  and  the  lock,  but  added  to  these,  for¬ 
tunately,  are  more  serious  qualifications.  He  is  an  incomparable 
virtuoso.”  j,  i 

At  the  end  of  Nikisch’s  term,  Emil  Paur  was  appointed  and 
served  as  leader  for  five  years.  Gericke  then  returned  to  serve  a 
similar  term,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  man  who  was  to  bring  the  or¬ 
chestra  to  a  hitherto  unprecedented  excellence,  Dr.  Karl  Muck.  Dr. 
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Muck’s  first  term  was  brief  for  he  was  merely  “lent”  by  the  German 
Kaiser,  but  in  1912,  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  during  which 
interval  Max  Fiedler  conducted,  Dr.  Muck  returned  to  his  post  as 
permanent  conductor.  Under  his  masterly  direction,  the  Boston  or¬ 
chestra  became  the  finest  in  the  world.  But  then  came  the  Great  War. 
Dr.  Muck  was  forced  to  abandon  the  conductorship.  During  the 
chaotic  conditions  following  the  war,  two  celebrated  French  musicians, 
Henri  Rabaud  and  Pierre  Monteux,  conducted  a  more  or  less  disrupted 
organization. 

In  1924  Serge  Alexandrovitch  Koussevitsky  arrived  in  America 
to  conduct  the  Boston  Orchestra  and  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
difficulties  of  restoring  its  former  prestige.  A  formidable  task  indeed, 
but  on  the  whole  one  can  truthfully  say  that  he  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  present  conductor  presents  a  colorful  personality.  He 
acquired  his  earliest  fame  in  his  native  country,  Russia,  as  a  virtuoso 
on  the  double-bass,  for  which  instrument,  seldom  heard  in  solo  work, 
he  possesses  a  rare  talent.  He  has  given  double-bass  recitals  in  Boston 
and  has  proven  the  fact  that  as  a  performer  on  this  instrument  he 
stands  without  an  equal.  Koussevitsky  has  also  composed  a  concerto 
for  double-bass. 

In  addition  to  his  activities  as  an  instrumentalist,  which  included 
membership  in  the  Imperial  Theatre  Orchestra,  he  founded  an  or¬ 
chestra  of  his  own  at  Moscow  and  gave  concerts  at  Moscow  and  Petro- 
grad.  He  established  the  Russian  Music  Publishing  Society  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  with  branches  in  Petrograd  and  Berlin,  with  a  view  to  aiding 
Russian  composers  in  the  publishing  of  their  works.  It  was  in  the 
capacity  of  publisher  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  that  strange 
product  of  his  native  land,  Alexander  Scriabin.  The  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  interesting.  Without  Koussevitsky’s  aid,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Scriabin  to  effect 
such  a  meteoric  success,  however  ephemeral  it  may  have  been.  Kous¬ 
sevitsky  published  Scriabin’s  mature  works  and  paid  high  sums  for 
the  privilege.  He  conducted  Scriabin’s  orchestral  compositions  with 
sympathy  and  insight.  He  organized  an  orchestra,  chartered  a  ship, 
and  with  band,  Scriabin,  and  all,  made  a  tour  up  and  down  the  Volga 
giving  concerts  to  the  towns  and  villages  along  its  banks,  with  the 
Russian  theosophist  as  piano  soloist.  Scriabin’s  biographers  tell  us 
that  it  was  soon  after  the  first  performance  of  the  composer’s  most 
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ambitious  work,  “Prometheus,”  that  the  “unfortunate”  break  with 
Scriabin  occurred.  One  might  opine  that  perhaps  it  was  not  so  re¬ 
grettable  as  one  might  imagine,  for  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  self-styled  “Musical  Messiah”  could  exercise  good  influence, 
musically  at  any  rate,  upon  such  a  man  as  Koussevitsky.  It  is  to  the 
Russian  conductor’s  credit,  however,  that  he  remained  loyal  to  his 
former  friend  and  continued  to  conduct  his  works,  although  of  late 
Symphony  Hall  has  not  resounded  with  the  synthetic  sonorities  of 
the  late  disciple  of  Mme.  Blavatsky. 

Koussevitsky  has  also  enjoyed  personal  contact  with  many  other 
noted  contemporary  composers  and  it  is  this  fact,  perhaps,  which  is  the 
occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  his  famed  ability  and  unsurpassed  insight 
in  conducting  the  works  of  modern  musicians.  Even  Igor  Stravinsky 
favors  Koussevitsky’s  versions  of  his  own  compositions  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Stravinsky  is  hard  to  please.  American  composers,  too, 
cannot  complain  of  poor  treatment  or  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Boston  conductor,  for  he  has  placed  more  names  of  modern  Americans 
before  the  musical  world  than  any  other  conductor  in  this  country. 

Concerning  Koussevitsky’s  interpretation  of  the  works  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  masters,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discourse,  nor  would  it  be 
profitable.  One  man  likes  his  Brahms  this  way,  another,  that.  One 
prefers  this  reading  in  Beethoven’s  Seventh,  and  another,  a  different 
one.  One  likes  the  cor  anglais  stressed  in  “Nuages,”  and  another  does 
not.  Much  of  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste  and  to  analyze  it  at 
length  would  be  idle.  Suffice  to  say  that  Koussevitsky  lends  to  the 
classics  a  new  life,  a  new  vitality,  and,  while  some  may  disagree  con¬ 
cerning  details  of  his  interpretations,  all  must  unite  in  admiration  of 
the  breadth,  the  brilliance,  and  the  splendid  archetonic  effect  which  the 
Russian  achieves. 

As  to  the  position  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  holds  to¬ 
day,  there  has  been  much  discussion.  At  the  time  of  its  founding,  a 
symphony  orchestra  was  a  thing  unheard  of  in  this  country.  Today 
nearly  every  American  city  of  any  importance  supports  some  form  of 
symphonic  music.  However,  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  that  there  are  in  America  today  three  great  orchestras  and  three 
great  conductors.  They  are:  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  the  Polish  conductor,  Leopold  Stowkowski,  the  newly 
formed  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  led  by  the  Italian  maestro, 
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Arturo  Toscanini,  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Serge  Koussevitsky.  The  Italian  conductor  has  the  most  enviable 
reputation  of  the  three,  but  it  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Joseph 
Maurice  Ravel,  the  eminent  and  enigmatical  French  composer,  who 
sharply  criticized  Toscanini’s  interpretation  of  his  “Bolero.”  M.  Ravel 
stated  that  Toscanini  conducted  the  now  famous  dance  tune  at 
entirely  too  brisk  a  tempo,  at  the  same  time  indicating  that  he  preferred 
the  time  taken  by  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitsky,  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  (Again,  we  see  that  we  have  the  word  of  a 
noted  composer,  in  this  case  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
Modems,  to  witness  to  Koussevitsky’s  authority  on  the  interpretation 
of  contemporary  music.)  And  when  one  finds  Mr.  Leopold  Stowkowski 
conducting  a  stage  performance  of  Stravinsky’s  “Sacre  du  Printemps” 
together  with  Schoenberg’s  “Die  Gliickliche  Hand”  and  modestly  per¬ 
mitting  the  fact  to  become  known  that  this  performance  was  the  great¬ 
est  musical  event  of  the  year,  one  is  certain  to  feel  somewhat  thankful 
that  one  lives  in  Boston. 

But  prescinding  entirely  from  examples  which  may  suggest 
triviality,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  judge  among  these  three  leaders  and 
especially  among  their  respective  orchestras.  Again  we  must  not  offer 
opinions  on  what  may  be  a  matter  of  personal  taste.  To  be  purely 
hypothetical,  one  may  admire  the  excellence  of  the  Boston  organiza¬ 
tion’s  string  section  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  possesses  a  less 
brilliant  brass  choir,  perhaps,  than  the  Philadelphia  assembly.  Another 
may  fail  to  discover  sonority  of  strings  in  the  New  York  group  and  yet 
be  enthusiastic  about  its  wind  band.  Yet  a  third  may  find  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  woodwinds  shrill  in  comparison  with  those  of  Boston  and  so 
on,  in  vicious  circles. 

Be  it  said,  however,  and  emphatically  so,  that  the  personnel  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  composed  only  of  musicians  of  the  first 
rank.  One  of  Koussevitsky’s  most  famous  decisive  gestures  was  his 
summary  ejection  of  twelve  old  members  of  the  orchestra  to  replace 
them  with  new  and  younger  men.  For  this  he  was  severely  castigated 
in  some  quarters,  but  the  salutary  results  of  his  action  soon  became 
apparent.  The  orchestra  stands  today  unsurpassed  in  wealth  of  in¬ 
dividual  instrumental  artists.  A  cosmopolitan  assembly,  indeed,  one 
whose  members  call  every  country  home.  Strings,  woodwinds,  brasses, 
percussion:  all  are  manned  by  the  best  performers  obtainable  in  the 
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world  today.  With  such  a  body  of  men  under  such  a  leader,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  band  is  without  a  superior. 

And  now  today  Symphony  Hall  enjoys  a  season  truly  festive. 
For  do  not  fifty  years  of  illustrious  existence  warrant  a  fitting  celebra¬ 
tion?  Verses  are  written,  speeches  made,  and  any  number  of  specially 
commissioned  pieces  add  dignity  to  the  occasion.  At  the  first  concert 
of  the  present  season  a  few  weeks  ago,  Sir  George  Henschel,  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  first  leader,  still  alert  and  active  despite  his  eighty  years,  took 
the  baton  from  the  smiling  Koussevitsky  after  the  latter  had  introduced 
him  in  his  curious  English  to  a  wildly  demonstrative  audience.  Sir 
George  then  led  the  band  through  a  program  substantially  the  same  as 
that  which  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  of  fifty  years  ago  had 
played  at  its  opening  concert.  All  who  had  opportunity  to  attend  this 
concert,  unparalleled  in  musical  history,  were  fortunate  indeed.  And 
the  concert  of  the  next  week  was  scarcely  less  notable.  A  Harvard 
professor  stepped  to  the  stage  to  read,  in  a  correct  and  formal  voice,  a 
correct  and  formal  ode  of  his  own  composition.  Then  followed  his 
distinguished  colleague’s  offering,  Edward  Burlingame  Hill’s  musical 
setting  of  the  same  ode  and  worthy  indeed  it  was  to  commemorate. 
The  following  week  brought  Roussel’s  new  symphony  written  especially 
for  the  anniversary  with  the  composer  himself  bowing  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  Again  was  heard  a  commissioned  work  not  of  the  ordinary  level 
of  such.  For  whatever  one’s  personal  opinion  of  the  intrinsic  musical 
merit  of  M.  Roussel’s  work,  one  could  not  deny  that  here  was  a  well 
constructed  and  thoroughly  musicianly  composition,  fit  indeed  to  be¬ 
come  the  orchestra’s  own.  Again  a  week  and  an  unknown  Russian 
enters  with  a  specially  written  composition  and  even  an  anonymous 
composer,  the  first  of  that  genus  ever  to  mystify  in  Symphony  Hall 
and  who  later  turned  out  to  be  Koussevitsky,  lays  his  offering  on 
the  conductor’s  stand.  More  pieces,  composed  for  the  anniversary, 
are  awaited  from  the  pens  of  many  other  notables,  including  Igor 
Stravinsky,  the  perennial  “enfant  terrible”  who  has  written,  rumor 
has  it,  a  religious  composition  dedicated  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
the  Glory  of  God  and  the  Boston  Symphony. 

Let  him  who  doubts  the  fitness  of  this  pomp  and  circumstance  at¬ 
tend  one  of  the  weekly  pair  of  concerts  at  Symphony  Hall.  Let  him 
watch  the  players  as  they  take  their  seats  with  their  instruments  and 
reflect  upon  this  notable  collection  of  virtuosi  from  every  part  of  old 
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Europe  and  the  New  World.  Let  him  watch  the  conductor,  a  man  with¬ 
out  the  pose  and  the  lock,  but  a  true  aristocrat,  leading  with  gestures 
dynamic  without  extravagance  and  presenting  the  embodiment  of  com¬ 
mand  and  mastery.  But  more  than  these,  let  him  hear  and  be  con¬ 
vinced. 
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One  of  the  surest  signs  that  the  tide  of  American  thought  is  turning 
to  Catholicism  is  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of 
A  Note  on  the  humanistic  movement.  For  humanism,  like  Cath- 
Humanism  olicism,  is  the  enemy  of  any  materialistic  or  mechan¬ 
istic  concept  of  life;  and  like  Catholicism  it  holds  as 
a  fundamental  doctrine  that  man  has  a  higher  and  a  lower  nature, 
and  that  the  latter  must  be  subservient  to  the  former.  But  it  cannot 
give  a  reason  for  that  ethical  “must,”  for  its  methods  are  purely 
empirical.  And  because  it  cannot  supply  this  answer  to  the  ultimate 
“why,”  it  lacks  an  infallible  premise. 

Both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  humanism  may  be  found 
in  the  following  paragraph  written  by  Louis  Mercier,  himself  an 
enthusiastic  humanist.  The  italics  are  ours. 

“You  are  a  humanist,  then,  and  you  have  the  right  to  call  yourself 
such,  if,  but  only  if,  you  believe  that  there  is  in  man  a  capacity  to 
distinguish  and  to  choose  between  the  superior  and  the  inferior 
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in  all  domains,  a  capacity  which  implies  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  consequently  the  need  of  an  education  of  the  intelligence  and  of 
the  will,  of  the  intelligence  since  it  must  help  to  determine  values,  of 
the  will  since  it  must  learn  to  choose  the  highest  habitually.  It  is  a 
doctrine  which  also  implies  humility,  since  it  teaches  that  man  must 
discipline  himself  and  consequently  recognize  a  law  superior  to  many 
of  his  natural  instincts,  and  that,  to  recognize  it,  he  must  carefully 
study  the  experiences  of  the  race,  which  means  that  he  must  know, 
or  at  least  that  his  leaders  must  know,  all  the  traditions.” 

It  is  difficult  to  maintain  one’s  calm  in  the  face  of  such  a  para¬ 
graph.  Notice,  for  example,  the  inverted  reasoning  of  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  where  we  have  the  recognition  of  law  following  the  observance 
of  it.  Then  too,  those  “duties  and  responsibilities ” — to  whom  or 
what?  Why  must  the  intelligence  help  to  determine  values;  why 
must  the  will  learn  to  choose  the  highest  habitually?  Why  must  man 
discipline  himself?  In  a  word  why  humanism? 

Again,  the  humanist  argues  entirely  from  the  testimony  of  con¬ 
sciousness  and  tradition.  But  tradition  and  consciousness  are  in¬ 
fallible  motives  of  certitude  only  inasmuch  as,  and  precisely  because, 
they  are  ultimately  based  on  the  metaphysical.  Therefore,  in  re¬ 
jecting  the  metaphysical  the  humanist  hangs  himself. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  humanism  is  based,  not  on  a  knowledge 
but  on  an  ignorance  of  the  past.  It  is  opposed  to  materialism  and 
yet  encourages  it.  The  humanists  are  evidently  unaware  that  such 
an  unanchored  humanism  was  at  least  a  contributing  cause  of  the 
Protestant  Revolt,  and  that  materialism  was,  partly  at  least,  a  re¬ 
action  against  the  groundless  humanism  of  Protestantism. 

Still,  the  situation  is  not  as  hopeless  as  it  might  appear.  The 
present  day  humanist,  if  he  is  honest  with  himself,  must  come  to  the 
place  where  he  must  choose  between  the  Catholicism  which  will  give 
him  the  reason  for  his  faith  and  the  materialism  which  he  finds  so 
repulsive.  There  is  little  doubt  what  his  choice  will  be.  He  will 
become  a  Catholic  humanist. 

*  *  * 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  appointments  of  Francis 
Maguire  as  Arts  Editor,  of  Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick  as  Exchange  Editor, 
of  Paul  Reynolds  to  the  Editorial  Council  and  of  Thomas  Barry  to  the 
Business  Staff. 


Humoresque 


Defense  of  Gum  Chewers: 

It  was  in  the  subway.  I  was  passing  the  time  gazing  at  the  drab 
commuters  on  the  platform  opposite,  when  I  had  the  first  glimpse  of 
my  human  robot.  I  watched  him  closely  for  some  time,  trying  vainly 
to  puzzle  out  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  case.  “ Perhaps, ”  I  said  (I  really 
didn’t,  but  you  know  what  I  mean),  “perhaps  he  is  the  victim  of  some 
strange  nervous  disease.”  But  no.  That  did  not  seem  to  be  it. 
“Possibly  he  is  gritting  his  teeth  at  the  recollection  of  some  witty 
retort  that  could  have  been  used  with  destructive  effect  an  hour  ago.” 
This  also  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Suddenly  I  had  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  “Ah,”  I  cried,  “I  have  it !  He  is  chewing  gum !” 

But  suddenly  my  heart  missed  a  beat.  Even  as  I  watched  with 
subtle  fascination,  his  jaws  ceased  to  move!  The  very  fount  of  per¬ 
petual  motion  stopped  in  its  flow!  But  my  amazement  was  ill-war¬ 
ranted.  He  had  merely  shifted  gears,  and  now  he  struck  up  again 
with  the  alternate  side  of  his  mouth,  and  my  heart  struck  up  too, 
(and  may  they  both  continue  striking  for  many  long  years). 

Now,  being  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind,  I  have  given  this  modern 
problem  of  gum  chewing  many  days  of  careful  consideration.  Specu¬ 
lation  and  practice  alike  have  made  me  an  authority.  I  have*  un¬ 
covered  the  fundamental  causes  of  this  engaging  pastime.  From  the 
notes  on  my  organized  investigation  I  find:  gum  chewers  are  those 
persons  so  filled  with,  and  overflowing  with  abundant  energy  that 
the  reaction  to  the  biologic  urge  expresses  itself  in  the  muscular  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion  of  the  jaw.  And  I  shall  meet  the  objection 
you  are  about  to  raise  (you  know  darn  well  you  never  thought  of  it) 
that  many  gum  chewers  do  not  possess  that  singular,  rapid-fire  motion 
of  my  robot — many,  indeed,  seeming  to  be  on  their  “last  jaws” — by 
replying  succinctly  that  these  are  old,  veteran  chewers,  still  possessed 
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with  abundant  energy,  but  having  only  tired,  weary  machines  with 
which,  in  its  most  bovine  sense,  to  ruminate. 

We  must  not  speak  too  harshly  of  these  chewers.  I  see  no  reason 
for  despising  the  man  who  works  off  his  surplus  enthusiasms  in  his 
own  simple  manner,  be  it  ever  so  feeble.  Nor  can  I  leave  uncrowned 
the  humble  martyr  who  has  exhausted  his  teeth  in  the  service.  My 
heart  goes  out  to  him.  For  I,  too,  curse  an  uncertain  plate. 

Russell  L.  Collins. 


On  Practicality : 

There  seems  to  be  in  Modern  Thought  and  Modern  Literature  an 
excessive  amount  of  dreary  and  tedious  “practicality.”  Orthodox 
philosophers  and  fine  artists  of  every  type  are  continually  being  scored 
for  being  unpractical. 

The  man  of  Big  Business  may  make  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year  and  otherwise  vegetate  and  stagnate ;  nevertheless,  he  is  “prac¬ 
tical”  because  he  has  made  money.  By  practical,  I  suppose,  they 
mean  useful,  of  assistance  to  someone  or  something.  Their  error 
occurs  when  they  fail  to  see  that  objectively  the  philosopher  and 
artist  are  more  practical  than  the  well  known  Practical  Man.  The 
Practical  Man  occasionally  assists  and  makes  more  comfortable  the 
physical  being;  the  unpractical  artist  and  philosopher  invariably  aid 
in  the  development  of  the  spiritual  being. 

I  have  even  heard  divers  gentlemen  praising  and  extolling  Catholi¬ 
cism  as  a  practical  and  solid  system,  as  opposed  to  a  speculative  and 
meditative  system,  floundering  in  a  fog  of  a  priori-ism.  The  gentle¬ 
men  appear  to  be  entirely  unconscious  of  the  fact  (a  strange  state  for 
a  Practical  Man)  that  the  practical  is  of  necessity  based  upon  the 
speculative;  that  there  would  never  be  sane  action  without  thought; 
that  the  “fog  of  a  prior-ism,”  which  is  the  shining  light  of  metaphysics, 
is  the  whole  basis  and  foundation  of  the  physical. 

This  excessive  insistence  on  practicality  is  both  illogical  and  (like 
all  illogical  things)  un-Catholic.  And  what  is  responsible  for  the  error, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  errors  of  its  kind,  is  the  failure  to  comprehend 
the  paradox  that  we  can  never  be  really  practical  until  we  consent 
to  be  speculative ;  no  man  may  be  a  doer  until  he  will  consent  to  be  a 
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dreamer.  Their  insistence  added  to  their  lack  of  balance  renders  the 
attainment  of  their  end  impossible. 

Charles  Gallagher. 

On  A  Modern  Cyrano 

(Signor  Camera  has  left  America) 

O  Nose,  thou  great  prodigious  thing, 

Art  not  thou  shamed  of  all  thy  girth? 

Of  thy  absurd  immensity 
Unrivaled  over  all  the  earth? 

A  seemly  nose  should  not  assume 
Such  arrogant,  presuming  poses, 

As  you  must  think  your  inborn  right 
Lording  over  other  noses. 

The  nose  that  would  command  respect 
Should  mind  the  bounds  of  decency, 

Not  show  such  fierce,  pugnacious  mien, 

But  rather  modest,  shrinking  be. 

L’Envoi: 

Thy  greatness  so  enrages  me 
I’d  like  to  give  a  lusty  tweak, 

Were  not  thy  owner’s  biceps  just 
As  mighty  even  as  his  beak! 

John  C.  Patterson. 


The  Amphibious  Cow : 

I  see  by  the  papers,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Dooley  used  to  say,  that 
Annie,  the  amphibious  cow  from  Deer  Island,  made  another  attempt 
the  other  night  to  achieve  her  secret  ambition — and  failed.  Annie  has 
tired  of  being  just  a  plain,  easy-going  land-cow,  and  has  resolved  that 
some  day  she  will  conquer  the  waters  of  Shirley  Gut. 

Swimming,  as  may  not  be  generally  known,  is  the  one  sport  banned 
at  Deer  Island.  It  is  rumored  that  all  would-be  Leanders  are  frowned 
upon  by  the  authorities  at  this  all-year-round  vacation  resort.  But 
Annie,  being  a  woman,  took  things  into  her  own  hoofs.  Around  milk¬ 
ing  time  one  evening,  she  became  infected  with  feminism,  abandoned 
her  gentler  sisters,  trotted  down  to  the  shore,  waded  into  deep  waters 
and  headed  for  the  general  direction  of  Winthrop. 
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The  dairy  force — all  men — went  into  action  at  the  same  moment. 
They  grabbed  ropes,  pitch-forks  and  life  preservers  and  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Annie.  And  they  overhauled  her,  for  though  the  flesh  was 
willing,  the  spirit  was  weak.  They  lassoed  Annie,  tied  her  to  the  boat, 
and  started  to  row  toward  Deer  Island.  Annie,  however,  headed 
toward  Winthrop,  and  the  boat  went  with  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dairy  force  lost  interest  in  her  re¬ 
capture.  The  Point  Shirley  Shore,  coming  closer  and  closer,  fairly 
held  out  inviting  arms  to  city  guests  grown  tired  of  their  secluded 
retreat. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  guards  came  into  action.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  “cherchez  la  femme.”  And  they  found  Annie  and  the 
strong  men  she  had  led  astray,  and  promptly  towed  all  back  to  the 
island. 

Now  the  authorities  of  the  prison  have  a  stern  remedy  for  militant 
feminism.  But  there  was  a  certain  expression  in  Annie's  eyes — and 
they  compromised.  She  was  given  one  more  chance.  But  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  again,  the  prison  menu  would  be  emblazoned  with  her  epitaph — 
“Corned  Beef  Hash.” 

Michael  Harrington. 


7he  <>//rts 


One  rainy  evening  last  August,  your  Editor  and  I 
Forecast  were  walking  over  the  site  of  the  future  dormitories 

of  this  great  college.  He  was  full  of  hope,  and  I 
was  filled  with  no  little  trepidation.  For  I  was  about  to  make  my  first 
suggestion  as  Moderator  of  the  Stylus. 

“There  are  those  lights,”  I  said,  pointing  to  my  left,  “Looking  from 
here  like  the  lights  of  the  city  set  upon  a  hill.  And  two  thousand 
families  who  call  this  city  Home  will  read  your  words  and  those  of 
your  fellows  and  know  that  there  is  another  light  even  above  them, 
here  upon  these  Heights.” 

“It  is  an  inspiring  thought,”  he  said.  “I  feel  as  if  we  were  up  here 
shouting,  as  all  Beauty  should  be  shouted,  above  the  world.” 

“That  is  it,”  I  replied.  “And  what  more  fitting  than  that  the 
Beauty  we  tell  them  of,  should  be  the  Beauty  that  is  Boston.  I  would 
like  a  new  department  for  that — one  devoted  to  every  phase  of  art, 
your  music,  your  poetry,  your  drama,  your  beckonings  to  those  still 
eager  in  pursuit,  your  gestures  of  honor  to  the  departed  dead.  I  should 
like  it  to  be  a  forecast  and  a  resume,  something  all-embracing,  some¬ 
thing  to  show  that  the  Seven  Arts  are  still  vital  in  our  city.” 

“It  shall  be  done,”  he  answered. 

And  here  it  is.  We  begin  very  humbly  and  very  proudly — for  the 
first  exhibition  to  receive  attention  is  our  own.  It  was  redolent  of  the 
atmosphere  of  Boston — the  first  to  accept  tradition  and  the  first  to 
make  it,  a  city  that  in  the  very  midst  of  her  own  jubilee  employed  the 
same  stands  that  served  for  her  festivities  to  hold  the  throngs  that  pro¬ 
claimed  the  anniversary  of  the  immortal  Virgil. 

And  now  that  I  see  this  department  already  organized,  its  editor 
appointed  and  its  first  review  ready  for  the  press,  I  know  that  I  was 
right  that  rainy  evening,  to  take  the  quick  acceptance  of  suggestions  on 
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the  part  of  your  Editor-in-Chief  as  an  augury  of  the  future.  I  felt 
then  that  it  was  a  sign,  as  surely  as  those  lights  beneath  the  cloudy  sky 
that  made  one  feel  above  and  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  stars  were  a 
sign — I  felt  that  his  answer  was  a  promise  of  the  loyalty  and  of  the 
co-operation  that  I  would  find  among  you.  And  my  months  here  have 
confirmed  me  in  my  view. 

John  Louis  Bonn,  S.J. 

In  the  year  2930  when  the  three-thousandth  birth- 
Virgil  day  of  Virgil  is  being  observed  with  the  appropriate 

Exhibit  lectures  and  overnight  pilgrimages  to  Mantua, 

it  will  probably  become  known  (just  how  I  dare 
not  foretell)  that  Boston  College  is  to  have  a  Virgil  exhibit.  And 
then  will  some  eager  student,  illustrious  for  his  familiarity  with 
college  lore,  search  musty  records  to  discover  that  his  Alma  Mater  held 
such  an  exhibit  a  thousand  years  ago?  And  will  the  deans  (for  there 
will  be  many  of  them)  promptly  seize  this  bit  of  knowledge  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  an  apathetic  student  body  that  Boston  College,  from  its  very 
nativity,  has  held  steadfastly  to  the  study  of  the  classics? 

I  wonder.  It  is  not  impossible  and  is  somewhat  to  be  hoped  for. 
The  exhibit  we  have  held  this  year  is  one  of  which  even  all  may  be 
excusably  proud.  (For  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  attended  the  exhibit 
to  take  pride  in  it.)  Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  choice 
volumes  were  displayed,  as  well  as  a  few  charts  and  pamphlets.  And 
who  knows  but  that  some  of  these  volumes  or — although  it  is  less 
probable — some  of  these  pamphlets  exhibited  now  in  1930  may  again 
be  displayed  a  thousand  years  hence  ? 

There  is  La  Cerda’s  scholarly  three-volume  Latin  commentary  on 
Virgil,  for  instance.  This  white  vellum-bound  tome  has  served  as  the 
source  of  nearly  all  Virgil  commentaries  since  its  Spanish  Jesuit  author 
had  it  published  in  1612.  It  is  virtually  in  perfect  condition  today 
and  evinces  no  inclination  to  be  otherwise  after  a  thousand  years  have 
passed. 

And  there  is  an  original  edition  of  Dryden’s  Virgil,  published  in 
1697  and  bearing  a  flyleaf  perversely  dated  1695.  The  title  page  is  in 
red  and  black,  and  with  that  peculiar  printers’  lisp  of  a  few  hundred 
years  ago  heralds  the  Aeneid,  Eclogues  and  Georgies,  “Tranflated  into 
Englifh  Verfe,  by  Mr.  Dryden.”  Some  unusually  fine  plates  are  an- 
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nounced  by  the  legend,  “Adorn’d  with  a  Hundred  Sculptures.”  The 
translation  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Clifford,  Dryden’s  patron,  but  we  are 
in  no  need  of  this  dedication  to  assure  ourselves  that  Dryden’s  pur¬ 
poses  in  translating  Virgil  differed  from  those  for  which  most  transla¬ 
tions  are  published  today.  His  Virgil  is  a  forbidding  publication,  seven¬ 
teen  inches  in  length  and  eleven  in  width.  Moreover,  it  is  in  verse. 
(However,  I’d  be  willing  to  wager  that  there  were  distributed  in  Dry¬ 
den’s  London  other  translations  of  less  prohibitive  proportions.) 

But  who  knows  which  of  our  neglected  tomes  will  survive  to  meet 
the  awed  gaze  of  years  to  come?  A  thousand  years  from  now  when  a 
businesslike  glass  case  has  supplanted  the  long  oval  table  in  the  library 
committee  room,  will  a  handful  of  bright-eyed  students  laden  with 
thirtieth  century  microscopes  examine  a  hallowed  La  Cerda  or  Dry- 
den?  Will  they  marvel  at  the  antiquity  of  an  eighteenth  century 
Florentino  translation?  Will  they  seek  traces  of  color  in  the  detailed 
sketches  illustrating  some  English  translation  of  the  Georgies?  Or 
will  a  Virgil  in  the  habit  of  a  humble  MacMillan  Pocket  Classic  call 
forth  their  veneration? 

After  all,  it  doesn’t  matter. 

Francis  Maguire. 


Exchanges 

[All  Exchanges  may  be  found  on  the  periodical  rack  in  the  library] 


We  know  it  seems  heartless,  boys,  but  it's  for  your  own  best 
interests  .  .  .  the  exchanges  this  month  are  not  so  good,  not  so  good ! 
This  hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you,  as  the  warden  said  to  the  con¬ 
demned  man,  therewith  shocking  him  to  death.  With  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  magazines,  the  contents  of  those  that  came  into  the 
office  are  so  lacking  in  literary  good-health  that  in  comparison  a 
typographical  error  is  a  classic. 

Briefly,  here’s  what  has  happened  in  literary  circles  this  month: 
In  the  “ Carolina  Magazine”  Dick  Richardson,  young  electrical  en¬ 
gineer,  went  to  Argentina  for  a  Great  North  American  Power  Com¬ 
pany  (with  branches  in  that  rising  South  American  Republic)  and 
won  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  creature  that  ever  lived.  . .  .  “Yet — 
they  said  she  had  a  heart  of  steel.”  Well,  for  October  anyway,  they 
were  wrong!  From  South  America  we  hop  out  to  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  learn,  in  i(The  Ambrosian”  that  “A  mere  slip  of  a  girl  is  waging 
one  of  the  greatest  mental  battles  she  had  ever  known.”  .  .  .  because 
the  good  old  dashing  air-mail  pilot,  good  old  dashing  Jimmie  Lar- 
rigan,  has  asked  her  to  marry  him.  While  awaiting  James,  she  falls 
asleep  (right  plumb  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  greatest  mental  battles 
she  had  ever  known)  and  dreams  that  the  government’s  right  handy 
man  has  crashed  in  a  fog,  or  through  a  fog,  or  against  a  fog  (note: 
must  look  up  “Crashings  in  fogs”).  .  .  .  This  so  terrifies  her,  that, 
when  the  phone  rings  and  she  hears  Jimmie’s  voice,  she  says  she  will 
marry  him,  if  he’ll  give  up  the  air-mail.  And  Jimmie  (good  boy,  a 
stout  fellow  and  all  of  that)  answers,  “I’d  give  up  anything  for  Mrs. 
Larrigan !  ”  The  title,  ,cHis  Last  Trip,”  has  a  rather  gruesome  mean¬ 
ing  if  you  consider  “trip”  as  equivalent  to  “mistake” ;  which  it  is,  here ! 
So  much  for  the  romantic. 
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But,  for  the  good  of  the  column  people,  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  grueling.  “The  Canisius  Monthly ”  is  the  most  notable  in  that 
respect.  “Aspects  of  Modern  Prose”  by  J.  A.  Hammett,  should  be 
read,  if  you  will  permit  the  humble  suggestion,  before  any  other  article, 
or  any  other  exchange  is  approached.  The  author  succinctly  and  defi¬ 
nitely  surveys  the  field  of  American  prose,  and,  in  the  process,  very 
deftly  marks  off  the  swampy  areas.  A  helpful  article  for  those  on  the 
fence. 

I  suppose  the  mood  of  the  reader  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  force 
of  an  imaginative  bit  of  writing.  If  you  are  of  the  same  opinion,  then 
fill  your  favorite  pipe  to  the  brim  and  in  a  quiet  corner  read  “Quel 
Geste  I  ”  by  Charles  A.  Brady.  I  think  you  will  feel,  as  I  did,  that  in 
this  character  study  of  the  Jesuit  Martyr,  Jean  de  Brebeuf,  there  is  the 
breath  of  life.  You’ll  find  no  artifice  in  the  telling  and  no  distracting 
trickery  of  form  or  figure.  The  author  has  written  simply,  and,  as 
it  seems,  easily. 

“ The  Columns  ”  published  at  Cornell  University,  is  a  fine  looking 
magazine,  but  it  has  feet  of  clay.  In  the  first  article,  “Plato  and 
Prohibition,”  to  get  down  to  cases,  we  find  that  “Christianity  is  diluted 
Platonism.”  Which  statement  points  the  way  for  many  new  lines 
of  thoughtlessness,  including,  “Plato  .  .  .  remember  ...  is  the  first 
Christian.”  Well,  men,  we  can  think  it  over  anyway,  and  have  the 
committee  report  on  it. 

Now,  since  we  have  considered  one  foot,  let  us  put  the  shoo  on 
the  other.  Oddly  enough  (do  you  get  the  force  of  that  ...  oh,  you 
rogues ! )  it  is  the  second  item  in  the  magazine,  title,  “La  Cucuracha.” 
In  the  “Aspects  of  Modern  Prose,”  mentioned  above,  the  author  in 
speaking  of  the  fictionized  sociological  essays  says,  “  .  .  .  Analyses 
and  dissections  of  sex,  while  seeking  truth  and  self-conviction,  are  not 
real  stories  and,  though  they  serve  as  a  fitting  laxative  for  Puritanical 
prudery,  they  will  fade  from  memory  as  part  of  the  anarchy  of  the 
times.”  “La  Cucuracha”  is  a  case  history  from  Mexico,  and  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  border.  Not  a  good  thing  at  all,  if  you  follow  me. 
It  is  a  well  balanced  work,  however,  for  what  it  may  lack  in  the 
sociological  department,  it  supplies  in  enthusiastic  error;  to  quote, 
“Five  thousand  devils  of  hell  and  purgatory  all  on  horseback!” 

A  treatise  on  the  “Window  Problem,”  called  “Of  Shoving,  Heaving, 
Yanking  and  Grunting”  was  genuinely  entertaining. 

Thomas  R.  Harty. 
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For  the  Fulton’s  first  debate  was  chosen  the  question  of  repudiat¬ 
ing  the  Republican  state  ticket,  which  was  upheld  by  Peter  C.  Quinn 

and  Joseph  F.  Rogers,  both  of  ’32,  and  attacked  by 
Debating  Charles  A.  McCue,  ’31,  and  George  H.  Nicholson,  ’32. 

The  house  voted  the  negative  victorious.  Thus  far, 
a  schedule  of  ten  lecture  debates  has  been  presented  to  the  society, 
with  the  intercollegiate  program  to  be  announced  very  soon. 

The  constitution  is  being  modernized  by  a  committee  of  two: 
Jerome  Doyle  and  Edward  Connelly. 

Now  in  its  third  year  of  existence,  the  Business  Club  set  out  on 
October  27  to  maintain  their  high  place  in  the  list 
Business  Club  of  our  activities.  This  year’s  president  is  Henry  A. 

Leen  of  senior.  Number  one  speaker  for  the  season 
was  Rev.  Francis  J.  Driscoll,  S.J.,  who  delivered  a  most  illuminating 
talk  on  the  present  business  depression. 

The  band  has  already  made  several  appearances  in  public,  at 
the  football  games,  on  the  Villanova  trip,  and  from  station  WNAC  of 

Boston.  This  year  the  glee  club  and  orchestra  will 
Musical  Clubs  organize  much  earlier  than  usual,  since  a  very  attract¬ 
ive  program,  the  result  of  the  successes  of  the  past 
years,  is  in  preparation.  As  usual,  Mr.  James  A.  Ecker  will  direct, 
with  Mr.  John  L.  Clancy,  S.J.,  again  as  Moderator,  and  Frank  J. 
Bertsch,  ’31,  as  President.  It  is  expected  that  last  year’s  schedule  of 
twelve  concerts  and  a  radio  broadcast  will  be  exceeded  during  1930-31. 

George  H.  Nicholson. 
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